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A PROBLEM of ever-increasing importance 
to educators and, indeed, to most thinkers 
to-day, is the problem as to what consti- 
tutes a liberal education. Few dispute the 
desirability of such an education—though 
there are some who, confusing a liberal 
education with the bachelor’s degree, feel 
that specialized professional training is of 
greater value to the individual than the 
hodgepodge of unrelated subjects which so 
frequently constitutes the four-year college 
program. There is not, however, complete 
agreement as to the nature of a liberal edu- 
cation, and it is to this problem that we 
shall devote our present discussion. 

Liberal means free, and a liberal educa- 
tion is the education which will give man 
freedom in both thought and action. But 
from what is man to be free? From all 
bonds except that of truth—for man’s na- 
ture requires that he recognize and accept 
truth and that he truthfully communicate 
to others the truth as he perceives it. The 
dignity of man’s personality requires free- 
dom, but freedom in accordance with the 
nature of man’s intellect. ‘‘You shall 
know the truth and the truth shall make 
you free.’’ 

1A condensation of two addresses delivered over 


Radio Station WWJ—The Detroit News, September 
16 and 23, 1939. 


The freedom which is demanded by the 
human personality is opposed by tyranny 
of any sort and by dictatorship, whether 
that dictatorship be political, economic or 
intellectual. It is this freedom which con- 
stitutes one of the major distinctions be- 
tween man and beast—it is the nature of 
the horse, the dog and the other animals to 
exist for man and to serve him. They exist 
for man’s pleasure and welfare and fulfill 
their nature by serving as instruments for 
man’s living. 

Man, however, is not designed by nature 
to be subservient to any other creature, for 
he has within him the power of free choice 
to do this or to do that, to act or to refrain 
from acting as his intellect may judge best. 
Man has freedom of will, but he is really 
free only in so far as his intellect carefully 
and wisely presents to his will the facts 
which must be the basis of his free choice. 

Thought and communication of thought 
to others, both powers peculiar to man, are 
the elements which must be stressed in any 
education suitable to man’s nature. These 
are the functions in which man differs from 
the beast, and neglect of them soon lowers 
man to the level of a beast—the level at 
which he blindly submits to do unquestion- 
ingly the will of some other rather than to 
exercise the free will which is by nature 
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his. A necessary corollary of the ability 
to communicate is the ability to receive 
to understand and evalu- 
thought of 


communication 
ate the spoken and written 
others. 

Thus the liberal education, which is in 
accordance with the fundamental nature 
of man and which will produce in him the 
freedom from subservience to others which 
his nature demands, must teach man to 
think, to express his thought and to under- 
stand and evaluate others’ expression of 
their thoughts. The man who ean do this 
is the free man, because his will is governed 
by his own intellect instead of being domi- 
nated by that of another. 

Many educators have attempted to teach 
thought as a science, with very dissatisfy- 
ing results. Thinking is an art and the 
scientific study of the processes of thought 
from the 


The study 


becomes valueless if divorced 
practice of the art of thinking. 
of logie will usually not harm one’s think- 
ing, and may sometimes improve it, but 
logic alone will no more teach a man to 
think than a correspondence course in the 
theory of swimming will teach him to swim. 
To learn to think, one must actually under- 
vo the exercise of thinking, however pain- 
ful this be at for the mental 
function, like any other art, can be devel- 


may first, 
oped only by performance. 

But thinking is not all there is of man’s 
intellectual life. When he has thought out 
some problem, when he has conceived some 
man’s nature demands 


noteworthy idea, 


communication of his thought to others for 


praise, criticism, mutual assistance or the 
the 


mere satisfaction of communication 
itself. 

Mechanically, the chief forms of com- 
munication are speech and writing, in both 
of which man needs some facility if he is to 
secure any degree of education. The edu- 
eated man, because he must be efficient in 


communieation, must be able to speak for- 
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cibly and persuasively, and to write x, 
clearly and concisely, and so interestingly. 
as to leave in the minds of his audience 7 
doubt as to the idea which he is attempting 
to convey. Such writing and such speech 
are the result not of science but of art: and 
mere study of the sciences of speech and 0! 
communication — rhetoric and 


To learn to com- 


written 
grammar—is valueless. 
municate, one must speak and one must 
write, patterning one’s expression, in the 
beginning at least, after the expression of 
men known to have been masters in the art 
of communication. 

Then too, much of the content of man’s 
thoughts—sinee he is a social animal 
must necessarily be contained in the speech 
and written expression of others. How- 
ever, man must be able to understand, ana- 
lyze and interpret this material, lest he fal] 
prey either to the errors which have crept 
into others’ thoughts, or to their deliberate 
and malicious attempts to subjugate his 
will to theirs by leading his intellect to 
accept the untrue for the true. 

The inability of the multitude to com- 
prehend the deceptions and the fallacies in- 
grained in the speeches and the writings of 
those who would gain power for their own 
ends, and at the expense of the individual’s 
freedom, has been a fundamental cause of 
the loss of freedom and of the rise of tlie 
totalitarian state in Europe, and_ possibly 
even in the United States. Our inability to 
perceive the impossibility of fulfilment of 
the reckless promises of men seeking public 
office, our failure to evaluate such promises 
against past performances, our willingness 
to follow blindly any leader who promises 
release from the harshness of reality 
these make man an easy prey to dictator- 
ship, to party domination, to the mechani- 
zation of human life for the furtherance of 
the ambitions of a party leader or of a 
small group of self-seeking exploiters of 
our intellectual complacency. 
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We of to-day are unskilled in thought— 
not because we have not studied the science 
of thought but because, on the whole, we 
have been too lazy to think. Most people 
to-day are eager, far too eager, to decline 
the responsibility of individual thought 
and to seize instead upon some ecatchword; 
to follow the lead of a fiery phrase-monger ; 
to jump onto anything from a bandwagon 
to a juggernaut, without even pausing to 
see where it is going, or if it is going any- 
where 

Let us consider that leading modern 
catchword—‘democracy.’’ We _ have all 
heard about it, we have all read about it, 
many of us would give up our lives for it— 
but what is democracy? Nobody knows, 
and the persons who talk most about it 
don’t care. 

To Mr. Benes democracy was Czecho- 
Slovakia—to the voters in the plebiscite it 
was Czecho-Slovakia’s annihilation; to 
Woodrow Wilson it was the Fourteen 
Points, to Wilson’s Congress it was their 
repudiation ; to Lloyd George it is the Brit- 
ish Empire, to De Valera it is anything 
but the British Empire. Democracy thus 
may mean anything, everything or nothing 
—depending upon who uses the word, and 
when and where. We of the United States 
once even fought a war ‘‘to make the world 
because we were 


9? 


safe for democracy, 
suckers for a slogan. 

Surely there was little intellectual free- 
dom here. Surely those who stumble along 
in blind pursuit of the cacophony of catch- 
phrases of the modern propagandists are 
not free—in their political choices, in their 
economie life, in their thought. We might 
even say that in some respects their wills 
are no longer free. For the will acts only 
upon the perception of what is good and 
true, and many have been deliberately 
blinded to truth and goodness. 

Our population to-day includes 
graduates than ever before—most 


more 


college 
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of them graduates of the so-called liberal 


arts colleges. Yet we are not a free people. 
Although our 


freest in the world—we are slaves to propa- 


government is free—the 
ganda, to the political mystics and mistakes 
of Europe, to the unsupported word of any 
self-appointed expert in polities and preju- 
dice. 

A liberal education is thus an edueation 
which will give man the freedom which is 
in accordance with his nature—a freedom 
of thought which prevents him from becom- 
ing intellectually subservient to any other 
individual or group, and a freedom of 
action which results from his will’s choos- 
ing to act or not to act upon the basis of 
perceived truth and goodness rather than 
upon the half-truth and seeming good im- 
posed upon his mind by that of another. 
This freedom, which distinguishes man 
from the brute, unthinking beast, requires 
of man the ability to think, to communicate 
his thoughts to others and to comprehend 
others’ communication of his thoughts. 

The arts of reading and of writing, of 
speech and of listening, are of primary im- 
portance in the education of man for a fit- 
ting and proper freedom, the education 
which for centuries has been’ called a lib- 
eral education. It is clear that by writing 
we mean here more than mere literacy, 
which is the ability to transform written 
symbols into spoken words, and to record 
the word symbols of speech in written form. 
Reading and writing, if they are to be of 
value for a liberal education, must not be 
mere mechanical procedures, but must in- 
volve a very considerable degree of intel- 
lectual activity in order that the reader 
may secure the fullest understanding of 
the writer’s intentions expressed or other- 
wise, and that the writer may clearly and 
without equivocation or ambiguity express 
precisely the thought he desires to convey 
—and no other. The same ability to com- 
prehend in the fullest and to express ae- 
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curately must be found in the listening and 
in the speech of the liberally educated man. 

These arts of communication are an es- 
sential part of the liberal training, as is also 
the art of thinking—for without efficient 
thought there would be nothing worth ex- 
pressing in speech or in writing, nor would 
it be possible to comprehend adequately 
the meaning of a written or spoken com- 
munication. 

The man who can think and can commu- 
nicate is liberally educated beeause he has 
acquired skill in the arts necessary to per- 
ceive the truth which sets men free. But 
thus far we have spoken of the finished 
product, not of the means of training by 
which this finished produect—the free man 

is to be accomplished. 

Any art, once its fundamentals have been 
learned, will be mastered only by long- 


continued practice. The arts of thought 


and of communication are learned by the 
practice of thought and of communication 


their corresponding sciences of logic, 
rhetoric and grammar being helpful to the 
beginner but almost valueless for training 
beyond the fundamentals. 

Thus, the problem of securing a liberal 
education becomes largely a problem of 
securing practice in these fundamentals, 
and of providing the best and most efficient 
material for this practice. Some educators 
have advocated for this purpose training in 
mathematics and the experimental sciences, 
but we have found that the type of thought 
and of expression characteristic of these 
sciences is necessarily so matter-of-fact that 
little or no practice is provided in imagina- 
tive thought or in its expression—the ex- 
perimental scientist deals with the true, 
but not necessarily always with the beau- 
tiful. Others have advocated the study of 
literature, but the study of literature as 
such usually tends toward study of the his- 
tory of literature or toward the apprecia- 
tion rather than the production of written 
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communication. The study of languages. 
particularly of the classical languages of 
Greece and of Rome, has been advocated. 
but the study of a language, even if we 
avoid the pitfall of formalism, tends to limit 
our experience to works written in that 
language to the neglect of equally valuable 
material written in other languages. 

Our liberal education, if it is to give us 
an understanding of man’s essential ya- 
ture, must contain not science alone, nor 
literature nor languages alone, but all these 
in proper balance, and all of them studied 
in relationship one to the other and to the 
harmonious whole which we eall man. Thus 
we must study the best work which man 
has accomplished in every field of intel- 
lectual endeavor. This work is expressed 
in the books which have survived the test 
of time, being read and studied by genera- 
tion after successive generation because the 
value of their content is not transitory, but 
eternal; because the truths which they ex- 
press are fundamental to the nature of 
man and his eternal relationships to God, to 
man within himself and to the creatures 
which God has made for man. 

Some of these books are concerned with 
mathematics, some with science or art or 
history; some are novels or dramatic 
works or deep treatises in psychology or in 
metaphysics. Any one of them, studied 
separately, would be of value in the intel- 
lectual training of a free man, even though 
it would give an understanding of but a 
limited portion of man’s nature. The limi- 
tations of time prevent our study of all 
these books of the first rank of excellence 
—or classics, as for centuries they have 
been called—and we must make from 
among their number a selection of books 
which will be the most apt to provide the 
training we require. 

Several attempts have been made to se- 
lect from among the classical works in 
every field a group of one hundred or so— 
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one hundred being taken merely as a con- 
venient number—which would give a rea- 
sonably complete perspective of man 
throughout the ages and in all of his activi- 
ties. Although these lists have been pre- 
pared independently of each other, by ex- 
perts frequently differing greatly in their 
own background of training and view- 
point, there is an almost uncanny corre- 
spondence in the books chosen for place- 
ment on the lists. Surely this must indi- 
eate the truly exceptional value of the 
books which have been chosen. 

Let us consider the range of intellectual 
activity represented by the books on the 
best known of these lists—the list of Great 
Books chosen by President Robert Hutch- 
ins, of the University of Chicago, as the 
basis for his proposed curriculum in the 
liberal arts. History is represented by 
Thueydides and by Livy, and by Gibbon’s 
monumental work on the Roman Empire; 
in government we find among others the 
political satirical dramas of Aristophanes, 
Machiavelli’s essay on ‘‘The Prince’’ con- 
trasted with Saint Augustine’s ‘‘De Magis- 
tro,’’ the Constitution of the United States 
and the Federalist Papers; the poetic arts 
are represented by the ‘‘Iliad’’ and the 
‘““Odyssey,’’ by Ovid’s ‘‘Metamorphoses’’ 
and Horace’s ‘‘ Ars Poetica,’’ by the ‘‘Song 
of Roland’’ and by Milton’s ‘‘ Paradise 
Lost’’; the thinking of great mathemati- 
cians through the ages is exemplified by 
the works of Aristarchus and of Euclid, by 
Nichomanchus and by Leibniz, by Gauss 
and Galois and by such contemporary writ- 
ers aS Russell and Whitehead and Veblen 
and Young. 

The true and the false are contained in 
the list, the beautiful and the ugly, the 
good and the evil—but the false and the 
ugly and the evil are presented for the 
sake of their contrast with the true and the 
beautiful and the good, never for their 
own sake. And when falsehood is pre- 
sented it is presented in its very best exem- 
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plification, in its most alluring form, so 
that the student by accustoming himself 
to distinguish between the true and the false 
may learn to make such distinctions in his 
everyday life and thus avoid the suscepti- 
bility to the weasel witchery of words which 
has brought about the prejudice and the 
hatred of our unenviable international 
situation to-day. 

By studying these great books, by ana- 
lyzing their contents in order to better com- 
prehend the meaning of their authors, by 
weighing the evident truth that is found 
against their concealed falsehood, by imi- 
tating their style and seeking out the im- 
plications of their rhetoric, and by discus- 
sing their findings with others through the 
media of writing and of speech—the stu- 
dent learns the elements of a liberal edu- 
cation, for in these activities he must neces- 
sarily practice the liberal arts of thought 
and of communication. 

Nor is college training altogether neces- 
sary for an education of this sort. Time is 
necessary, and interest and willingness to 
work, and undoubtedly the facilities offered 
in college for wide reading and discussion 
with others interested in the same prob- 
lems are invaluable. But the eager student, 
reading and analyzing the great books 
without the advantage of college facilities, 
will profit from his work—perhaps much 
more so than the so-called student who looks 
upon his college as a place of cultured ease 
rather than as a workshop in the intellectual 
arts of thought and of communication. 

Little is accomplished without hard work, 
and mere exposure to a college training will 
not educate. The student who really wants 
to learn will accomplish more, regardless 
of his situation, than he who does not care 
to undertake the task of learning. Put that 


eager student into a situation in which he 
has the educational advantages of a higher 
education and we will soon find that our 
colleges are turning out no longer intel- 
lectual subservients but really free men. 
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REPORT OF THE NYA TRAINING INSTITUTE AT 
DURHAM, NEW HAMPSHIRE 


By JAMES A. BOYD 


INSTITUTE DIRECTOR 


ORIGINATING in 1935 solely on the basis of 
furnishing relief to needy youth, the NYA mush- 
Sudden 


awareness of the size and scope of the youth 


roomed into growth very quickly. 
problem brought the realization that something 
had to be done and done immediately. The pro- 
gram, being threefold in scope, resolved itself 
into three divisions which was in keeping with 
the policy of decentralization that was adopted. 
For example, the college aid came under the im- 
mediate supervision and responsibility of the 
college authorities and the school aid under the 
and responsibility of the publie 
both of 


divisions of the NYA program had a general 


supervision 
school authorities. Of course these 
supervision by the state and national NYA ad- 
ministrators, but for the most part these parts 
of the program have been developed by the col- 
This 


program, 


public school administrators. 
third NYA 


called work projects, to be developed under the 
State Youth Ad- 


and 


lege 
leaves the part of the 


immediate direction of each 
ministrator. 

Based on relief, it was believed that the exis- 
tence of the NYA would be of a temporary na- 
ture, and therefore supervisors chosen, for the 
most part, were people who were themselves un- 
employed, inexperienced and had little or no idea 
of the American Youth Problem and little con- 
Therefore, the NYA 


program developed in a “trial and error” fash- 


ception of their functions. 


ion, and almost miraculously the good work 
accomplished, even in such a blundering way, 
began to be felt. As the program continued, it 
uncovered social and economie problems that had 
It was evident that 
the NYA program of work projects (for I am 


not been heretofore realized. 


now speaking solely of the “work projects” part 
of the NYA program) showed that in many re- 
spects the formal school system was failing to 
meet the needs of youth adequately in the fields 
of knowledge, guidance, development of proper 
attitudes and work habits and in giving them 
skills. The 


schools are not to be wholly blamed in these re- 


training in specifie mechanical 


spects, for hampered by traditional curriculums, 


reduced budgets and local administrative restrie- 
tions, in many cases, they failed to reach the 


boys and girls who now become a part of the 
NYA program. 

To the NYA program came youth with van 
ing educational experience from the sixth-grad 


level to high-school graduates, and it early 

came evident that there was real need for more 
than a relief job until industry might absorb 
these youth as workers. There was need to give 
these youth guidance in training for employment 
to develop proper work habits and attitudes 
training related to the work in order that they 
could be more intelligent workers, training in 
citizenship to preserve the democratic ideals and 
In the 
same “trial and error” fashion that was common 


training in worthy use of leisure time. 


to the work projects, attempts were made here 
and there to give this varied training. 

This meant that project supervisors were 
called upon to give work supervision, guidance, 
related training, leisure time training and to 
Yet most 
of these supervisors had, themselves, no effective 


develop and maintain local contacts. 


training for these varied types of work. It is 
remarkable that they accomplish so much in view 
of this fact. 

As the NYA program developed it became 
more and more apparent that the whole program 
was one of education; that it must supplement 
the formal school system where it had failed to 
give the boy and girl the training needed to 
meet the complex social and economic changes 
now going on in a rapidly changing world. So 
the trend has slowly turned to emphasize the 
educational aspects of the program. Frontier 
thinkers in education have recognized the pos- 
sibilities of the NYA program to accomplish 
much that the formal school system has been 
unable to do. In 1936, in its report on “Issues 
in Secondary Education,” the Department ot 
Secondary School Principals Committee on Or'- 
entation pointed out that “few school officers 
had taken any leading part in the problems with 
which various government agencies—the NYA 
and the CCC in particular—were dealing.” 
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F. T. Spaulding, in the report of the New York 
Survey, states, “So long as school people avoid 
any active concern with the problems of out- 
f-school young people—problems, it should be 
noted, which are in many respects essentially 
educational—eriticisms by school people of the 
solutions Which others have proposed and are 
ving to put into effect have small right to be 
heard. 


Principals ought to have a keen interest in the 


The Department of Secondary School 
solution of such problems. If it actually has 
such an interest, the time would seem to be more 
ripe for an overt expression of that interest 
through the adoption of some plan by which the 
Department may cooperate positively and con- 
structively in meeting the needs of the out-of- 
school boys and girls.” 

Then, too, the President’s Advisory Committee 
on Edueation in its comprehensive report states: 
“The work projects program of che existing Na- 
tional Youth Administration should be continued 
along much the same lines as at present, with 
additional effort to increase the educational value 
of the projects and to stimulate the educational 
interests of the youth concerned. Some form 
of educational activity should be provided in 
connection with all work projects.” 

Other educators have recognized the Amer- 
ican youth problem, the outgrowth of our chang- 
ing social and economie factors, and realize that 
radical changes must be made in our formal 
school system if many of the youth needs are 
to be adequately met. This, in far too many 
instanees, the formal schools are unable to do. 
Nevertheless, the needs of youth must be met 
and met immediately. Therefore, the Federal 
Government is the only agency thaf can ade- 
quately aid these 6,000,000 youth who are out 
of school and out of work. 

So far two generalizations can be made: (1) 
There is a real need to help youth in this country 
and these needs can be met only with the aid of 
the Federal Government. (2) The “work proj- 
ects” part of the NYA program is definitely one 
of edueation and must be recognized as such. 

If the NYA is to continue effectively with 
emphasis on educational activities, there is dire 
need of a trained personnel. It is ridiculous to 
expect to employ supervisors for this program 
adequately trained to meet the varied and com- 
plex demands that it entails. There are no 
precedents to follow, no books to study, no 
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sources of information for supervisors to study 
to train themselves. Since its inception training 
of supervisors has been obtained in the costly 
and time-wasting manner of “trial and error.” 


The NYA now has had almost 


During 


four years of 


existence. this time much valuable 


information has been obtained. Unfortunately, 
there has been no general or widespread use of 
this information. Supervisors are frequently 
perplexed and confused and often as baffled as 
the youth, in attempting to work up a worth- 
while work project and give the proper edu- 
cational emphasis to it. How ean supervisors 
be trained to benefit by the experiences gained 
in the past four years and have a sufficient 
knowledge of the aims and objectives of the 
NYA program so that they may move forward 
on an ever increasing front in an intelligent 
’ training 


manner? One solution of “in-service’ 


presents itself. This problem was recognized in 
New Hampshire, and as a means of providing 
this necessary “in-service” training for NYA 
supervisors, plans were made to conduct a train- 
ing institute for two weeks under the auspices 
of the University of New Hampshire, Durham, 
N. H. The logical department to sponsor this 
institute was the department of sociology. The 
head of this Charles 


Coulter, was enthusiastic about the idea, and 


department, Professor 
under his direction a tentative program was set 
up. It was to be threefold in scope, providing: 


(1) A study of the background for the NYA. 
This would involve a knowledge of trends in eduea- 
tion, social and economie factors that have made 
it necessary for the establishment of the NYA and 
a complete understanding of what this agency has 
done and is planning to do. 

(2) A defensible educational technique. It is 
evident that many of the methods of the formal 
school system can not be used in the NYA program. 
How should the proper educational emphasis be 
given to make the NYA program effective? 

(3) A thorough acquaintance with the methods, 
aims, purposes and organization of the National 
Youth Administration and their implementation in 
New Hampshire, and an opportunity for the frank 
discussion of the main problems and _ difficulties 


incidental to local administration. 


It was arranged to have Dr. Charles Hubbard 
Judd, director of education for the National 
Youth Administration, present the first phase of 
Zachelder, of the 


the program, and Dr. Joseph 
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department of sociology, University of New 
Hampshire, the second phase. In developing 
the third part, every effort was made to make 
it as conerete and practical as possible by having 
members of the New Hampshire staff present 
reports on the parts of the program with which 
they were most familiar and to use these reports 
as a springboard for general discussion which 
was to follow each presentation. It was also 
planned to have outstanding civie and educa- 
tional leaders present certain aspects of their 
work that was associated with or similar to the 
work of the NYA. For example, Richard T. 
Smith, direcor of probation for New Hampshire, 
spoke on the “Problems of Delinquency” and 
told how delinquency could be avoided; Dr. 
Walter May, deputy commissioner of education 
for New Hampshire, told of the need for voca- 
tional training in this state; Mrs. Abby Wilder, 
director of employment of the New Hampshire 
Employment Division, explained the work of 
placement and the purpose of the Junior Place- 
In general, all aspects of this 


ment Division. 
part of the program were designed to make a 


definite contribution to the knowledge that an 
NYA supervisor should have to make the work 
most effective. 

Arrangements were made to have all super- 
visors attend the institute for the entire two 
weeks from July 31 to August 11. The cost for 
each supervisor was $29.00, which was made up 
as follows: Registration, $10.00; room, $7.00; 
meals, $12.00. 
receive “per diem” while in attendance, there 


Since each supervisor was to 


would actually be no cost to the supervisor. 

It was planned to have all resident centers 
continue to operate under the direction of junior 
foremen and to maintain all district supervisors’ 
offices and local work projects as far as possible 
with project youth. This actually worked out 
very well and prevented an entire stoppage of 
the program. 

The question naturally arises as to the effec- 
tiveness of the institute. Evaluation reports 
submitted by these in attendance enabled each 
supervisor to express opinions. A general sum- 
mary of these reports brought out the following 
points: 

(1) The institute definitely met an actual need 


of supervisors and provided them with a general 
knowledge of the NYA program. 
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(2) It developed a realization of how the NYA 
can fit into a community and help to solve youth 
problems. 

(3) The complex duties of a supervisor were most 
fully outlined, and it brought out the need of 
NYA as a supplementary educational institution. 

(4) It develojed a sense of respect for their 
work as it was brought out that the good work of 
the NYA was being recognized as valuable and that 
it should be placed on a permanent basis. 

(5) It built up a strong morale in the group of 
supervisors, 

(6) It gave ideas and concepts of the NYA pro 
gram that will enable the supervisors to deal intel- 
ligently with project youth and citizens in the com- 
munity. 

(7) The evening sessions provided an oppor- 
tunity to invite interested people into our meetings 
on an active participating basis. 


Certain aspects of the plan of the institute 
should be changed: 


(1) Two weeks is too long a time—one week 
would be sufficient. 

(2) More time should be allowed for small dis- 
cussion groups made up of supervisors who hay 
immediate common interests and problems. 

(3) The number of meetings per day was too 
heavy to allow complete absorption of ideas. It 
would be preferable to have three one-hour classes 
in the morning from 9: 00 to 12: 00 A.M. and dis- 
cussion groups in the afternoon from 2: 00 to 4: 00 
P.M. This would be more effective. Outside speak- 
ers might be invited to take part in the discussion 
but not to deliver a speech, for it is difficult to 
obtain speakers who will make a definite connection 
with their topic and the work of the NYA. 


If the NYA is to continue effectively and to 
get the best results, provisions must be made 
for “in-service” training of NYA supervisors. 
This should be a continuous process and should 
be conducted under expert supervision in con- 
junction with, but separate from, administration. 
The cost of this would be justified in terms of 
improved results and more effective work from 
supervisors. Since there is no doubt that the 
NYA is a supplement to the formal educational 
system, it would be wise to use sound educational 
techniques in so far as they are practical to, and 
applicable to, the NYA program. In-service 
training is a worthwhile educational technique 
and should be developed to fit the needs of NYA 
supervisors. 
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THE UNEMPLOYMENT ASPECT OF SOCIAL 
SECURITY 


By ROBERT A. CUMMINS 





CHIEF, DEPARTMENT OF RESEARCH AND STATISTICS, UNEMPLOYMENT COMPENSATION 


In many respects, the economic aspect of 
social security is the most fundamental con- 
sideration; indeed, it is the Alpha and 
Omega of social security. 

In one of his early twentieth century 
books, Harold Bell Wright says, ‘‘It is a 
little thing to save a life, but it is a mighty 
thing to make a life safe; indeed, a life is 
not saved until it is made safe.’’ 

Paraphrasing this remark, one may say 
that it is a little thing to supply individual 
needs, but it is a mighty thing to achieve 
social security; indeed, individual needs 
can not adequately be met until social 
security is achieved. 

In a radio address delivered over a 
nation-wide hookup in 1936, Mr. John G. 
Winant, former governor of New Hamp- 
shire and member of the Social Security 
Board, said, ‘‘Hazards of life, liberty and 
property stalk our land. A dependent 
childhood, unemployment and old age are 
common enemies against whom the nation 
should present a unified front. ... We 
must—as a nation and in the American 
spirit—seize the occasion to insure the bless- 
ings of security to ourselves and our pos- 
terity. The Social Security Law represents 
a cornerstone in a structure which is being 
built, but is by no means complete.’’ 

Early in my career as an instructional 
supervisor in the field of teacher-training, 
I constructed an eclectic philosophy of edu- 
cation based upon formulations already 
published by Professors Dewey, Bagley, 
Thorndike, Bobbitt and others. This eclec- 
tie philosophy included a definition of the 
concept ‘‘education’’ in terms of human 
needs. Now, human needs logically fall in 
two categories; namely, native needs and 
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acquired needs. Obviously, native needs 
are the more fundamental and may be listed 
as food and shelter, care of the young, a 
system of communication, provision for 
recreation, provision for leisure-time activi- 
ties and some system of worship. 

Acquired needs, of which the number is 
infinite, constitute in large measure what is 
known as civilization. Inasmuch as the 
achievement and use of the means to satisfy 
acquired needs (artificial light, luxuries of 
house and home, means of modern transpor- 
tation and travel and the like) logically 
come after the natural needs have been sat- 
isfied, any further consideration of these 
may be omitted from our present discussion, 
which deals only with minimum essentials 
of social security. 

In order, therefore, to drive more di- 
rectly toward the objective represented by 
our thesis, the concept, social security, may 
be defined as ‘‘the satisfaction of funda- 
mental, or natural, human needs.’’ <A care- 
ful analysis of the six fundamental human 
needs listed above reveals that the achieve- 
ment of each and every one of them depends 
directly or indirectly upon an economic 
consideration, thus confirming the proposi- 
tion set forth in our thesis. 

There are two different solutions of the 
economic problem of the individual,—im- 
mediate assistance and the more far-reach- 
ing and lasting solution, namely, helping 
the individual to help himself. The latter 
ean be done directly by finding employment 
for him or, indirectly, by providing oppor- 
tunity for such education and training as 
may be necessary to fit him for employment. 
Very early in the development of the 
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economic structure of our modern civiliza- 
tion, it became apparent that many people 
would need help in attaining their individ- 
ual security. Manifestations of this need 
were seen in the movements for organized 
aid which are briefly summarized. 

(1) Probably the first organized effort 
looking toward a measure of social security 
was in the Christian churches; for example, 
the church in England made definite pro- 
vision for direct aid to needy families in 
the community, was responsible for the first 
organized Sunday School, as well as for the 
first day school, from which beginning have 
come the free public schools of England, 
America and other countries of the world. 

(2) Not only in the church, but also in 
many fields of business and industry, early 
steps were taken to provide a measure of 
individual security, first by more or less 
incoherent efforts in the way of special 
allowances, discount on goods purchased 
from the employer, donations to the widows 
and families of deceased workers and later 
(since the beginning of the twentieth cen- 
tury) by means of well-thought-out systems 
of insurance, whereby definite provision is 
made for retirement at certain ages (usually 
70, or maybe 65) or for annuities based 
upon length and type of service, stipulated 
payments in case of accident, regular bo- 
nuses, gifts and the like for meritorious 
Also, 


have adopted the practice of profit-sharing 


service. many indusirial concerns 
with their workers, while some have built 


towns for their workers, with schools, 
churches and other needed community ser- 
vices, a few even guaranteeing employment 
on a yearly basis. 

(3) Guilds and other types of labor or- 
ganization have taken steps to insure, in so 
far as possible, individual and social secu- 
rity by caring for sick and otherwise unfor- 
tunate members, by securing better wages 
through collective bargaining, by pooling 
resources in case of strikes and lockouts and 
by various other more far-reaching efforts, 
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such as organizing and conducting trade 
schools. Also, workers in many occupations 


have of their own accord instituted self-help 


societies; for example, teachers’ pension 
societies, workers’ credit unions and the 
like. 


encouraged and aided financially by certajy 


This movement for self-help has been 
private foundations and, in at least one 
case, by the Federal government. 

(4) While the state was perhaps the last 
take up the matter of 
noteworthy progress 


agency to social 


security, has been 
made, particularly within the past few 
decades. Without going into detail, the 
following examples will indicate the nature 
and extent of Federal and state enactments 
contributing to social security: the Child 
Welfare Bureau; a retirement system with 
annuity provisions established by the Post 
Office Department ; civil service for Federal 
employees and the merit system now in 
vogue in several state governments, thus 
insuring a greater measure of security 
through tenure of office; workmen’s com- 
pensation laws; minimum wage laws; old- 
age pension laws; the National Industrial 
Recovery Act; and the Wagner-Peyser Act, 
enacted in 1933, which provided for the 
establishment of a national system of free 
employment service and for cooperation 
with the states in the promotion of such a 
system and for other purposes. 

Finally, we have the Federal Social Se- 
curity Act of 1935, which covers a vast field 
of insecurity. This act, signed by the 
President on August 14, 1935, made the 
following major provisions, looking toward 
the further solution of the problem of social 
security : 

Title I—Grants to states for old-age assistance 
for the purpose of enabling each state to furnish 
financial assistance to aged needy individuals, upon 
the enactment of a matching plan by the state. 

Title II—Federal old-age benefits: that is, appro 
priations from the Federal treasury to make 
monthly benefit payments, based upon previous 
earnings, to qualified individuals attaining the age 
of 65, or, upon death, to their estates. 
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Title I1I—Grants to states for unemployment 

mpensation administration (all states together 

vith Alaska, Hawaii and the District of Columbia, 
now cooperating). 

litle IV—Grants to states for aid to dependent 
children, upon condition that the state adopt an 
approved plan for such aid. 

litle V—Grants to states for maternal and child 
welfare, for the purpose of enabling each state to 
extend and improve services for promoting the 

ilth of mothers and children, especially in rural 
areas and in areas suffering from severe economic 
distress. 

Title VI—Public health work, that is, appropria- 
tions for assisting states, counties, health districts 
and other political subdivisions in establishing and 
maintaining adequate public health services, in- 
cluding the training of personnel for state and local 
health work. 

Title VII—This title provides for the establish- 
ment of a Social Security Board to administer the 
Social Security Act. 

Title VIII—In order to provide funds with which 
to carry out certain provisions of this act, an excise 
tax on wages paid to workers shall be paid by em- 
ployers for all employment, except (1) agricultural 
labor; (2) domestic service in private homes; (3) 
casual labor not in the course of the employer’s 
trade or business; (4) service performed by an 
individual who has attained the age of 65; (5) 
service performed as an officer or member of the 
crew of a vessel documented under the laws of the 
United States or of any foreign country; (6) ser- 
vice performed in the employ of the United States 
Government, or of an instrumentality of the United 
States; (7) service performed in the employ of a 
state, a political subdivision thereof or an instru- 
mentality of one or more state or political sub- 
divisions; (8) service performed in the employ of 
a corporation, community chest, fund or founda- 
tion, organized and operated exclusively for re- 
ligious, charitable, scientific, literary or educational 
purposes, or for the prevention of cruelty to chil- 
dren or animals, no part of the net earnings of 
which inures to the benefit of any private share- 
holder or individual. All workers in covered em- 
ployment shall also pay the same tax, which became 
effective January 1, 1937, at the rate of one per 
cent. of wages paid by the employer and received 
by the worker, increasing one half of one per cent. 
every three years until the close of 1948, after which 
the rate shall be 3 per cent. 

Title IX provides for an additional excise tax of 
one per cent. in 1936, 2 per cent. in 1937 and 3 
per cent. in 1938, and thereafter on wages payable 
by employers of eight or more workers on some por- 
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tion of a day in each of twenty different weeks 
during the calendar year, with virtually the same 
exempt types of employment as under Title VIII. 
Since the employer may take credit up to 90 per 
cent. on this obligation for contributions paid for 
unemployment insurance under a state law, it is 
obvious that the main purpose of this title was to 
encourage states to enact unemployment insurance 
laws. Furthermore, by using the other 10 per cent. 
of this tax to cover allotments to states for the 
administration of their unemployment insurance 
laws, the Federal authorities may thus exercise con- 
trol over state expenditures for this purpose. 

Title X sets up a Federal-State plan for financial 
aid to needy individuals who are blind, the amount 
of such aid being determined by the state law en- 
acted for this purpose. 

Title XI covers several general provisions, such 
as definitions of terms used in the act, rules and 
regulations, separability of any provision of the 
act, reservation of title.’’ 
(‘‘This Act may be cited as the ‘Social Security 
Aet."**) 


power and ‘‘short 


At the expiration of the first three years 
of the program under the Social Security 
Act, Arthur J. Altmeyer, chairman of the 
Social Security Board, the 
progress made, in substance, as follows :' 


summarized 


yovernment action to assure a basic minimum of 
security for the American citizen and his family— 
a movement which entered upon a new and national 
phase with the passage of the Social Security Act 
on August 14, 1935—is a continuing and constantly 
evolving process. .. . In three years—a negligible 
fraction of time in social and economic history— 
we have established and are operating nation-wide 
old-age insurance, nation-wide unemployment insur- 
publie- 


nation-wide public-assistance, 


The record of what 


ance, and 


health and welfare programs. 
has already been accomplished covers every state 
and territory in the nation and probably affects 
directly or indirectly almost all the families of 
the American people. 

The immensity of the provisions of the 
Social Security Act in all its connections 
and implications may be seen by reference 
to a single phase of it; namely, old age 
benefits. Within the first two vears after 
the old age insurance provisions of the act 
became operative, some 40,000,000 workers 
(80 per cent. of all gainful workers in the 


1 Social Security Bulletin, August, 1938. 
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country) had applied for old age insurance 
account numbers, and new accounts were 
being set up at the rate of 450,000 a month. 
Not even a war time draft would require 
so high a degree of individual cooperation 
as this nation-wide assignment of account 
numbers. ‘‘For sheer size and extent,’’ 
says Mr. Altmeyer, ‘‘the problem involved 
in establishing and administering old age 
insurance has few parallels, if any.’’ 

Within two years after the enactment of 
the Social Security Act, every state in the 
union, together with Alaska, Hawaii and 
the District of Columbia, had enaeted ap- 
proved unemployment insurance laws, and 
over 27,000,000 workers had earned wage 
credits toward benefits in the twenty-five 
states which had inaugurated benefit pay- 
ments. Even during the first six months of 
benefit payments by only half of the states, 
nearly $200,000,000 was added to the pur- 
chasing power of jobless workers. 

Another and perhaps more fundamental 


aspect of social security was inaugurated 


on a nation-wide scale through the enact- 
ment of the National Industrial Recovery 
Act of 1933. This act gave new impetus 
to the development of a nation-wide system 
of employment service (provided for in the 
Wagner-Peyser Act of 1933) by requiring 
that preference be given to residents of the 
community, especially to veterans with de- 
pendents, for employment on projects made 
possible by the act. It was in this connec- 
tion that the first nation-wide system of 
public employment offices was set up—the 
National Reemployment Service. In a re- 
port made by the United States Department 
of Labor? in 1937, it was stated that no 
fewer than 9,000,000 workers were placed 
in jobs during the two-year period ending 
July 1, 1936. Even before the adoption of 
the Social Security Act, no fewer than forty 
states had taken steps to affiliate their em- 
ployment services with the Federal system 

2‘* Filling Nine Million Jobs,’’ United States 
Department of Labor, 1937. 
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under the Wagner-Peyser Act, and within 
three years the remaining eleven jurisdic. 
tions had joined the groups. This com. 
bined Federal-State employment service 
replaced the National Reemployment Ser. 
vice within a few years, and on July 1, 1939. 
a reorganization of Social Security agencies 
was brought about with the establishment 
of the Federal Security Agency 

under which is consolidated the administration of 
the United States Public Health Service, formerly 
under the Treasury Department; the United States 
Employment Service, formerly in the Department 
of Labor; the Office of Education, formerly in the 
Department of the Interior; the Civilian Conserya- 
tion Corps; and the National Youth Administra- 
tion, formerly under the Works Progress Adminis- 
tration. Thus, except for the programs for 
maternal and child welfare administered by the 
Children’s Bureau, all Federal programs conducted 
under the Act, as well as the two programs to 
provide employment and student aid for young 
persons, are consolidated in one agency. 

A backward glance from July 1, 1939, 
indicates that, during six years of employ- 
ment service, approximately 73,400,000 
applications for work and in excess of 
25,500,000 complete placements were re- 
corded. During this period, the turnover 
in the active files of job seekers has ranged 
from a high of 9,300,000 in March, 1936, to 
a low of 4,300,000 in October, 1937. 

A brief discussion of a typical state un- 
employment compensation agency com- 
prises two functional classifications; 
namely, general service and operations. 
The administrative organization of the Mis- 
souri Ageney provides for six general 
service departments, as follows: (1) admin- 
istrative accounting, which keeps detailed 
records of receipts and expenditures for 
administrative purposes and carries control 
accounts of benefit payments; (2) general 
counsel, which handles all legal matters for 
the agency, except appeal cases pertaining 
to benefit payments; (3) personnel and 
training, which takes care of all matters 
pertaining to selection, promotion and dis- 
charge of personnel and administers the 
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weneral aspects of the personnel training 
program; (4) general office management, 
which ineludes responsibility for building 
maintenance, equipment, supplies, mail 
operations and janitor and messenger ser- 

; (5) informational service, which 
handles all matters of publicity and publie 
relations; (6) research and statistics, which 
takes care of all required reports to the 
Social Security Board, agency reports, 
special studies, library service, industrial 
and occupational coding, ete. 

The operations of the agency are segre- 
vated into two divisions: first, the employ- 
ment service division, which comprises all 
the employment service and unemployment 
compensation activities in all the local offices 
(30) throughout the state; second, the un- 
employment compensation division, which 
comprises three operating departments in 
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the central office, namely, department of 
contributions, which handles all contribu- 
tions of employers to the fund, employer 
records, field advisory service, delinquent 
control, ete.; department of benefits, which 
processes ail claims for benefits through 
determination, adjustment and central con- 
trol; and department of tabulations, which 
includes key punching, sorting, verifying 
and tabulating machinery for processing all 
contribution and benefit payment data, in- 
cluding Social Security Account number 
files and check writing machines. 

Thus, we have reviewed the various types 
of activity involved in the broad program 
of social security, from which it is inereas- 
ingly clear that in the 
economic aspect of social security is the 
most fundamental consideration ; indeed, it 
is the Alpha and Omega of social security. 


many respects, 


EDUCATIONAL EVENTS 


A FINANCIAL TETANUS AFFLICTS 
THE TOLEDO SCHOOLS 

A GrouP of business men and the Toledo Coun- 
cil of Parent-Teacher Associations have been in- 
formed by E. L. Bowsher, superintendent of 
schools, that it will be necessary to eliminate 
some of the educational services and reduce the 
salaries of teachers and employees of the board 
of edueation in order to meet the budget deficit 
of the Toledo schools. Although Mr. Bowsher 
deplores their necessity, such steps are, in his 
judgment, imperative because of the election-day 
defeat of a proposal to make up a budget deficit 
of $600,000 by levying a two-mill tax. 

The school session of the Toledo schools will be 
only 32 weeks long this year. As already re- 
ported in ScHoot AND Society, the Toledo 
schools were closed on November 23. No sal- 
aries have been paid since that date. 

Edward E. Evans, president of the board of 
education, joined Mr. Bowsher in stating that 
the board is under a mandate to eurtail educa- 
tional expenditures. He added, however, that 
the fight to preserve public education as an 
essential arm of democracy had just begun. Mr. 
Evans also said, “The responsibility and the 


method of relief rest on the public.” An edi- 
torial in the Toledo Times of December 9 dis- 
agreed with him and stated that the “task of 
paring school expenses can not be passed to the 
public. It must be done by the board and school 
executives. .. . All that the public asks is that 
school operation costs be brought down to a fig- 
ure it is willing to pay.” The school deficit, 
according to Mr. Evans, is not of recent origin 
but dates back several years, due to “borrowing 
on futures.” The present closing of schools was 
foretold in 1937. 

Following are excerpts from a 
passed by the Toledo Council of Parent-Teacher 
Associations: 


resolution 


We have been aware of the developing problem 
as to our school finances and had hoped that addi- 
tional funds would be made available. It is the 
duty of the board and the school administrative 
staff to solve this problem. . . . No public service 
can function efficiently unless it has the united sup- 
port and backing of a large majority of those citi- 
zens who benefit by and pay for [it]... . Our 
membership appreciates that the entire records of 
the schools have been thrown open to the publie to 
make any studies it may desire for the purpose of 
analysis and recommendations. 
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A committee of the Couneil of Parent- 
Teacher Associations will be appointed to study 
the books of the board of De- 


cember 13, the Toledo chapter of the Citizens 


education. On 


Tax League of Ohio was asked by Mr. Evans to 
study the financial problems of the schools. 

At a meeting on December 11 of the Waite 
High School Parent-Teacher Association, David 
Patton, assistant superintendent of schools, ex- 
plained what erities of the board of edueation’s 
handling of school financial problems called 
“frills.” They are 
kindergartens, sick 
economies, industrial arts and certain teaching 


A member of the audience 


health service, supervisors, 
leave for teachers, home 
and janitorial jobs. 
suggested that physical edueation was another 
expensive “frill.” By the elimination of the 
“frills,” about $350,000 a year could be saved. 
Mr. Patton said that the average teacher’s sal- 
ary is $1,992 a year and that teachers are al- 
lowed twenty days of sick leave a year, 

In a letter to the Toledo Blade, a eorrespon- 
dent suggests that a tax be levied on cigarettes, 
the proceeds of which would help to solve the 
financial difficulties of the publie school system. 

Ruth Elgutter, author of a 
Blade, ealled “Between Friends,” 


column in the 


writes: 


The enforced closing of the publie schools has 
been an unfortunate experience for Toledo . . . but 
at the risk of sounding Pollyannish, I think there is 
something in the bad situation of which the com- 
munity can be proud. It is the speed with 
all over the city have come to the 
. Churches, centers, Y. M. 


A., Girl and Boy Scouts, the Toledo 


which groups 


front. community 
OA. Sew Aa 
Woman’s Club—all 
keep the children interested and happy during the 
freedom. ...A 


have presented programs to 


unaccustomed special 


citation goes to the Museum of Art which has given 


period of 


a thought to the teachers by offering morning 


classes three days a week which not only help keep 
up their spirits during a trying time but also gives 
them interesting instruction of a type for which 


they have little time when school is in session. 


A school bell, which was used until forty 


years ago to summon the pupils of the St. 
Paul’s Lutheran Chureh parochial school, was 


brought out of its hiding place when classes for 


the pupils of the closed publie schools were 


offered by the church early in December. 
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THE CONVENTION OF THE AMER- 
ICAN VOCATIONAL ASSOCIATION 


INDUSTRIALISTS, labor leaders, federal authori. 
ties, educators and economists were among the 
varied groups which took part in the thirty-third 
annual convention of the American Vocationa| 
Association in Grand Rapids, Mich., from [D; 
cember 6 to 9. 

Edwin A. Lee, professor of education, Teach. 
ers College, Columbia University, stated that in- 
vestigations such as those of the American Youth 
Commission and the New York Regents Inquiry 
brought up these questions: “What about youth 
and jobs; youth and vocational guidance; youth 
We have to face the 


needs of society, and society is pressing close on 


and vocational training? 


our heels.” 

Paul V. MeNutt, Federal Security Adminis- 
trator, disagreed with those who believe that eco- 
nomie frontiers no longer exist in the United 
States. 
say the days of opportunity are gone. ... As 


“We have no patience with those who 


long as our civilization provides opportunity ot 
expression for the pent-up energies of youth, 
new frontiers will appear.” 

Continuing in this spirit of optimism, L. J. 
Taber, master of the National Grange, although 
listing many specific needs of farmers, main 
tained that, instead of “pitying the boy and gir! 
born into this seething turmoil, we should con- 
gratulate them on the glorious privilege of de- 
veloping character, ambitions and ideas at a time 
when they ean be so well used... . There must be 
pioneering in social and cooperative action and 
in government efficiency.” 

A notable trend was cited by John W. Stude- 
baker, U. S. Commissioner of Edueation, namely, 
the development of part-time education. This 
includes vocational training for youth who have 
never worked, youth and adults who have begun 
to work but wish to improve and adults who have 
been unemployed for some time and who wish to 
have training that will enable them to get jobs. 

Aubrey Williams, administrator of the NYA, 
declared that his organization, while continuing 
to inerease the emphasis on the educational as- 
pects of the program, had no intention of usurp- 
Indeed, a 
state superintendent present said that the voca- 
tional training furnished by the NYA and CCC 


ing any part of the school’s field. 
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has shown the educators some of the responsi- 
The NYA 


CCC were organized primarily as relief agencies. 


bilities they had overlooked. and 

Carrying further the idea of cooperation 
mong employers, labor and educators, Charles 
H. Judd, educational director of the NYA, said, 
“Employers ought to enlist the cooperation of 
employer, employe, parents and the young peo- 


ple themselves to formulate plans for the youth 


of this country.” 

The need for skilled labor was specified as one 

the most serious lacks by Clara M. Beyer, 
chairman of the Commission on Apprenticeship 
Training, Department of Labor. The makers of 
a sound program of apprenticeship would have 
to think, first, in terms of youth service; second, 
of the labor requirements of employment, and 
third, of the social and economie needs of the 
community. 

Other speakers at the convention were Ben G. 
Graham, superintendent of schools, Pittsburgh, 
and president of the American Association of 
School Administrators, and W. J. Cameron, 
Ford Motor Company. 

In conjunction with the convention were the 
meetings of the National Association of State 
Supervisors of Industrial Education, the Na- 
tional Association of Teacher Trainers of Voca- 
tional Edueation, the Trade School Principals 
Association and the National Council of Local 
Administrators of Vocational Education. 

Robert O. Small, state director of vocational 
edueation, Massachusetts, was elected president 
of the American Vocational Association. Flor- 
ence Fallgatter, head of the home economies de- 
partment, Iowa State College, Ames, was elected 
vice-president in charge of home economics. 
Ralph H. Woods, state department of education, 
Kentucky, and retiring president of the associa- 
tion, automatically became a member of the ex- 
ecutive committee. Among those reelected were 
Charles Sylvester, Baltimore, treasurer; Fred A. 
Smith, Little Rock, Ark., director of agricultural 
edueation, and O. D. Adams, Salem, Ore., di- 
rector of part-time schools. 


A MANIFESTO BY ENGLISH EDU- 
CATORS URGES A FEDERAL 
UNION OF ALL NATIONS 


THE Manchester Guardian of Friday, Novem- 
ber 17, published a letter signed by a score of 
leading English edueators and other persons 
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interested in education, discussing the form of 
settlement at the end of the war as follows: 

It is now abundantly clear that a lasting settle- 
ment must go far beyond the provision of the 
Federal 


Union to which victors as well as vanquished will 


League Covenant. It must establish a 
relinquish their sovereign right to control their own 
armaments and so create an organ of international 
administration to which all signatory Powers may 
resign their imperial commitments. 

The undersigned urge all edueationists, both here 
and in the Dominions, to demand from the Govern- 
ment an early and unequivocal statement of the 
means by which it intends to make a lasting settle- 
ment when hostilities end, and to advocate our 
official responsibility to invite all nations on equal 
terms: 

(a) To cooperate in a world effort to apply sei- 
ence to the common welfare of the people of all 
countries. 

(b) To prove their will to peace by surrendering 
arms to a Federal Government which could use its 
unified naval, military and air forces against ag 
gression by any nation or group of nations which 
refused to cooperate. 

(c) To cooperate in educating backward com- 
munities without racial discrimination in prepara- 
tion for self-government within the framework of 
Federal Union. 

Among those signing the manifesto are Cyril 
Burt, George Catlin, H. G. Wells and Barbara 
Wootton. 


PHYSICS TESTS FOR COLLEGE 
STUDENTS ~ 

AMONG the conclusions reached by the com- 
mittee on tests of the American Association of 
Physics Teachers are the following: 

(1) Adequate pre-testing ealls forcibly to the 
attention of physics teachers the large differences 
in ability and background among their students, 
the need for adapting instruction to these differ- 
ences and the importance of individual personnel 
and guidance work with students. 

(2) The program has revealed widely differing 
But, 
through their objective scores and national norms, 


academic standards among institutions. 
the tests have provided an independent device for 
of student 


the need for standardization of institutional 


the measurement achievement. Thus, 
pro- 
grams and grading systems is obviated. 

(3) The provision of comparable pre- and post- 
tests for each of the major units has encouraged 
instructors to concentrate their attention on the 
actual improvement of each student in knowledge 


and grasp of the materials of elementary physics. 
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The committee on tests has long been empha- 
sizing the importance of pre-testing, as well as 
the more usual testing at the completion of an 
instructional unit. The increased participation 
in the fall testing program indicates that each 
year more institutions recognize the need for in- 
ventories of both types, affording more intelli- 
gent bases for instructional procedures. Forms 
C and D of the Cooperative Physics Test for 
College Students meet this need for comparable 
tests and may be used interchangeably either as 
pre- or post-study tests. 

The members of the committee on 
C. J. Lapp, State University of Lowa, chairman; 
H. W. Farwell, Columbia University; Harvey 
Frederick 


tests are 


B. Lemon, University of Chicago; 
Palmer, Jr., Haverford College; J. T. Tate, Uni- 
versity of Minnesota, and A. G. Worthing, Uni- 


versity of Pittsburgh. 


EDUCATION FOR SPANISH-AMERICAN 
CHILDREN IN SAN ANTONIO, 
TEXAS 
One third of San Antonio’s population of 
300,000 is Spanish-American. The fact that 
this one third does not constitute a minority 
problem is due to the educational system of San 
Antonio, according to a correspondent for The 

Christian Science Monitor. 

In 1924, special records of Spanish-American 
children were inaugurated. At that time, 14,796 
of these children were enrolled in the publie 
To-day there are 28,881. This increase 
is accounted for, not by a similar increase in the 
Spanish-American population, but rather by an 
increase in the proportion of school-age children 


schools. 


attending school. Sinee many Americans attend 


private or parochial schools, 65 per cent. of the 


public-school pupils now represent the Spanish- 


American group. 
This progress in the solution of the Spanish- 
American question in San Antonio is attributed 
Neal, 
Her approach was to make the minor- 


to Elma assistant superintendent of 
schools. 
ity a part of the majority—to make them Amer- 
icans through education. She recognized that 
children of Spanish-American parents could not 
be taught to read and write in the same way that 
American children are taught, since they did not 
hear English spoken at home. Therefore, such 
children were first given training in oral English. 
As they learned to speak English and to under- 


stand the meaning of words, they were able to 
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learn to read intelligently. Thus they could gp 
through the school system along with other 
pupils. 

The school 
social life of the pupils outside the classroom 
and in their family life. Many parent-teacher 
organizations have been established in Spanish- 


authorities are interested in the 


if 


American neighborhoods and much of the jn. 
crease in school attendance is a result of this 
work among the parents. 

Juvenile delinquency records reflect the infly- 
ence of this education. Taking into account the 
social and economic conditions among the Span- 
ish-Americans, the delinquency rate in propor- 
tion to the population of the city is much lower 
than would ordinarily be expected. 


WAR WORK OF DOMESTIC SCIENCE 
CLASSES IN SWITZERLAND 
REPATRIATED citizens called back to Switzer 
land to guard its frontiers are the object of a 
Many 
of these men now have no relatives in Switzer- 
land, but their loneliness is partially eased by 

the domestie science classes in Lausanne. 
Each class adopts a needy Swiss soldier. Th 
Lausanne magazine, L’Information au Servic: 
du Travail Social, deseribes the program. The 
soldier sends his laundry to his “collective fairy 
godmother,” who washes it during the laundry 


number of cooperative welfare schemes. 


and ironing lessons and mends it in the needle- 
work periods. At school, or perhaps at home, 
too, the elass knits socks and underwear for 
him. These are not the only benefits that come 
in the pareel that is returned to him. He finds 
biscuits, candy or other foods made for him 
during the cooking period. But his material 
comfort is not the elass’s only concern. The 
students write cheering letters to their lonely 
soldier; he is not without a family, after all. 

These 
tempting to care for some of the undernour- 
ished children in the vicinity. They are invited 
to tea or midday meals on cooking days. New 
clothes are often made and the old ones kept in 
good condition—the money coming from a col- 
lective fund of the domestie science classes. 
Whenever it is possible, the godmothers look 
after these children personally. 

Thus at no extra expense to the schools, th: 
students have excellent opportunities to make 
practical application of what they learn 1D 
elass and laboratory. 


domestie science classes are also at 
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EDUCATIONAL NOTES AND NEWS 


‘rom the daily press regarding conditions 
From the daily press regarding lit 
less analogous to the situation now 


more or 


prevailing in Toledo: “Unless something is done 


quickly about the financing of the common school 
system, most of the schools will have to end 
their present term in January, Governor Rivers 
(Atlanta Constitution.) 
“There is no prospect of restoring the pay euts 


da radio audience.” 


in Chieago teachers’ salaries, or returning the 
schools to a 10-month term in 1940, it was shown 

the aunual budget report.” (Chicago Daily 
eu s.) 


A NEWS item in ScHooL AaNp Society, Deeem- 
ber 2, stated that one of the trustees of Massa- 
chusetts State College, who had been appointed 
in 1896, was probably the college trustee in 
America with the longest continuous service on 
the board. Carter Davidson, president of Knox 
College, Galesburg, Ill, writes regarding this 
statement: “Perhaps by this time you have dis- 
covered that there are several others with longer 
terms, but I wish to eall your attention to the 
fact that Knox College has two of its most dis- 
tinguished trustees with continuous terms of 
service beginning before 1896. The first is John 
Huston Finley, editor emeritus of The New 
York Times, who was appointed to the presi- 
deney and membership of the board of trustees 
in 1892 and has remained an active member 
The second, Samuel S. Me- 
prominent magazine publisher, 
elected to the board of trustees of Knox Col- 
lege in 1894 and has served continuously ever 
since.” ScHooL AND Society will gladly give 
space to other competitors for this distin- 


down to this day. 


Clure, was 


guished-serviee reeord. 
APPOINTMENTS, ELECTIONS, 

PROMOTIONS, RESIGNATIONS 

Giapys D. Barnes has been elected president 
of the Washington Education Association. 
Mrs. Barnes teaches in a one-room school four- 
teen miles north of Spokane. 


Atvan G. Hau, professor of materia medica 
and pharmaeognosy at the University of South- 
ern California, has been named acting dean of 
the College of Pharmacy. He succeeds Laird 
J. Stabler, who served the university for a 
period of forty-five years. 


FREDERICK M. Ferker has been appointed 


dean of the School of Engineering, George 
Washington University. Mr. Feiker has held 
various governmental and editorial posts and 
is a former trustee of the Worcester Poly- 
technic Institute. 

THE New York State Department of Eduea- 
tion has announced the appointment of Robert 
W. G. Vail as director of the New York State 
Library and Robert R. Hannon as secretary of 
the State Board of Medical Examiners and ex- 
ecutive secretary of the medical grievance com- 
mittee. 

B. S. Monroe, secretary of the Graduate 
School of Cornell University since 1917, has 
been appointed acting dean of the Graduate 
School, succeeding the late Floyd K. Richtmyer. 


KENNETH L. SHERMAN was elected superin- 
tendent of the Andover, Mass., schools by the 
board. Mr. Sherman’s prede- 


cessor was the late Henry C. Sanborn. 


town’s school 


CHARLES R. THIBADEAU, superintendent of 
the Newburyport, Mass., schools, was appointed 
to a similar post in the Weymouth schools on 
December 5. The resignation of Parker T. 
Pearson, who has held the Weymouth superin- 
tendency for thirty years, was formally ace- 
cepted at that time. 


A. Lester CRAPSER is now professor of hy- 
giene and physical education at Springfield 
(Mass.) College. Professor Crapser is in 
charge of the undergraduate courses in hygiene 
and director of the physieal education courses 
in the arts and social science division of the 
college. In addition, he is in charge of super- 
vised field practice in physical placement. 


CHARLES SIEPMANN, long a director of radio 
programs for the British Broadeasting Corpo- 
ration, has been appointed lecturer at Harvard 
University for the next three years under a 
special grant. Working with faculty members 
and students on university broadcasts, he will 
at the same time make a study of educational 
broadeasting in the United States. 


J. MarsHALL Hanna, formerly head of the 
commercial department of the Fort Lee (N. J.) 
High School, has become a member of the staff 
of the department of commerce in the Mary 
Washington College, Fredericksburg, Va. 
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GEORGE V. FINLEY has been appointed high- 
school supervisor for the state of Montana. 


LONDON A. SANDERS has been appointed as- 
sistant professor of business education at Madi- 


son College, Harrisonburg, Va. 


THomas FE. McMULLIn, formerly protessor of 
education at Kentucky Wesleyan College, has 
heen appointed assistant professor of education 
in the School of Education, University of Penn- 
yivania. 

THE REVEREND WILLIAM E. SHAW, corre- 
sponding secretary of the Board of Foreign 
Missions of the Methodist Episcopal Church, 
is the newly elected president of Illinois Wes- 
leyan University at Bloomington. He sueceeds 
Wiley G. Brooks. 

W. L. Hausteap has been named associate 
professor in the department of English at the 


Florence (Ala.) State Teachers College. 


RexrorD S. MitcHe.i, the new president of 
the La Crosse (Wis.) State Teachers College, 
was formerly assistant to the president of Law- 
rence College, Appleton. 

APPOINTMENTS to two deanships of Wayne 
University, Detroit, have been announeed. Wil- 
liam W. Whitehouse, dean of Albion College for 
the past ten years, is now dean of the Liberal 
Arts College, and Warren K. Layton is dean of 
students. Mr. Layton was director of guidance 
and placement prior to this appointment. His 
predecessor as dean of students was Joseph P. 
Selden, who resigned in order to devote his entire 
time to teaching. Henry B. Lyon, formerly di- 
rector of athletics and head coach at Culver Mili- 
tary Academy, will take Mr. Layton’s former 
position. 

HeNRY GRATTAN Doy_e, professor of Romance 
languages and dean of Columbian College, The 
George Washington University, has been ap- 
pointed chairman of a permanent commission on 
trends in edueation of the Modern Language 
Association of America. Dean Doyle will ad- 
dress the members of the Modern Language 
Association during its coming convention in New 
Orleans on the evening of December 28. His 
paper will be a preliminary statement of the 
work of the commission, which is coneerned with 
the place of English literature and of the foreign 


languages and literatures in American eduea- 


tion. Oscar J. Campbell, professor of English, 
Columbia University; Charles C. Fries, pro- 
fessor of English, University of Michigan: 
Howard F. Lowry, professor of English, (o| 
lege ot Wooster; Marjorie H. Nicolson, dean 
of Smith College; Horatio Smith, professor of 
French, Columbia University; Edwin H. Zeydel, 
professor of German, University of Cineinnat 

W. M. Sale, Department of Education, Cornel] 
University, and George Van Santvoord, Hotch- 
kiss Sehool, are the other members of the eom- 
mission. 

FREDERICK L. REDEFER, executive secretary ot 
the Progressive Education Association, has been 
added to the Board of Consultants of the Amer- 
ican School of the Air, Columbia Broadeasting 
System, it is announced by Sterling Fisher, CBS 
director of edueation. Other officials of the PEA 
on the board are Margaret Harrison, the organi 
zation’s radio consultant, and Alice V. Keliher 
The PEA cooperates with CBS in presenting 
“Frontiers of Democracy,” the Monday series ot 
the American School of the Air dealing with 
vocational guidance and social study. 

G. L. Cross, head of the department of botany, 
University of Oklahoma, was elected president ot 
the Oklahoma Academy of Science for a two- 
year term at the association’s recent annual meet- 
ing in Tulsa. H. I. Featherly, Oklahoma A. and 
M. College, Stillwater, was named _ secretary- 
treasurer, and Charles A. Whitmer, assistant 
professor of physies in the University of Okla- 
homa, assistant secretary-treasurer. 

THE REVEREND A. W. Kuinck has been ap- 
pointed president of Concordia Teachers College, 
River Forest, Ill. 

CLIFFORD G. Houston, director of the exten- 
sion department of the University of Colorado, 
has been appointed dean of the summer school. 

M. C. CUNNINGHAM, the new director ot 
financial accounting in the Missouri State De- 
partment of Education, was formerly superin- 
tendent of schools at Desloge, Mo. 

Oro M. GILL has been appointed head of the 
department of fine arts of the Michigan State 
Normal College, Ypsilanti. 

Joun J. DeBoer, Chicago Teachers College, 
is chairman of the National Commission on Cur- 
riculum Planning, which is sponsored by sixteen 


educational organizations. 
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S, B. NissEN, formerly editor of the Journal 
the South Dakota Edueation Association, has 
heen appointed executive secretary of the asso- 
tion. N. E. Steele, executive secretary since 


1924, has been appointed president of the South 
Dakota Northern State Teachers College, Aber- 


Oscar J. LILJENSTEIN, a member of the East 
Stroudsburg (Pa.) State Teachers College staff 
for fifteen years, has been appointed director of 
physical education. 

FrANK LEWELLING BALLARD, since 1923 pro- 
fessor of extension methods, was appointed 
president of Oregon State College on December 
12. His appointment will become effective on 

y 1, 1940, when George Wilcox Peavy be- 
comes president emeritus. 

A NUMBER of changes have been made on the 
staff of Fort Hays (Kan.) State College. 
man C. Wooster, a member of the faculty since 
1909, is the new dean; W. D. Moreland, the new 


Ly- 


adviser to men, and Maude I. Gorham, the new 
William H. Miller is the 


new head of the department of music. 


adviser to Women. 


Frep C. Kenney, for thirty-two years trea- 
surer of Massachusetts State College, retired 
from active service on December 20, his seven- 
tieth birthday. Mr. Kenney’s suecessor will be 
Robert D. Hawley, secretary of the college since 
1926. 

RECENT DEATHS 

WorpD has been received of the death on No- 
vember 19 of John Black Johnston, dean of the 
College of Seience, Literature and Art, Univer- 
sity of Minnesota, from 1914 until his retirement 
in 1937. Dean Johnston, who was seventy-one 
years old at the time of his death, went to the 
University of Minnesota from the University of 
West Virginia in 1907 as assistant professor of 
comparative neurology. 

Kk. B. Hutcuiys, formerly professor of chem- 
istry at the University of Wisconsin and Carroll 
College, died on December 11 at the age of sixty- 
three years. 

Mavup Srertine Brusis, for thirty-five years 
partner of her husband, Charles Frederick 
Brusie, in the Mount Pleasant School, Ossining, 
XN. Y., died on December 12. In 1925 Mrs. 
Brusie and her husband joined their children, 
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Mr. and Mrs. Earl Everett Sarcka, in the Liteh- 
field (Conn.) School for Young Boys. 


FRANK A. BALCH, superintendent of the Wee- 
hawken, N. J., publie schools for fourteen years, 
died in Troy, N. Y., on December 12. Mr. Balch 


had retired in 1938. 


LEO WIENER, professor emeritus of Slavie lan- 
guages and literature, Harvard University, died 
Dr. Weiner 
was born in Bialystok, Poland, in 1862 and came 


in Belmont, Mass., on December 13. 


to this country, settling in Kansas City, Mo., in 
1882. He joined the staff of Harvard Univer- 
sity in 1895 and became professor in 1911. Dr. 
Wiener was widely known as a writer on his- 
tory and philology. 


FREDERIC SCHILLER LEE, professor of physi- 
ology at Columbia University, died on Decem- 
ber 14 at eighty years of age. Dr. Lee was 
formerly president of the New York Botan- 
ical Garden. He joined the staff at Columbia 
University in 1891, was made Dalton professor 
in 1904 and professor in 1928. He retired in 
1938. 
nal of Physiology and the Columbia University 


He was an editor of the American Jour- 


Quarterly. 


WILBERFORCE J. WHITEMAN, father of Paul 
Whiteman, orchestra leader, died in Denver on 
December 17. Mr. Whiteman, who was eighty- 
two years old on September 1, had been director 
of musie in the Denver public schools for forty 
years. 


WILLIAM EpwarpD Parsons, associate pro- 
fessor of architecture at Yale University since 
1938, died on December 17 at the age of sixty- 
seven years. Mr. Parsons was consulting archi- 
tect to the U. S. Government in the Philippines 
from 1905 to 1914 and designed many of the 
publie buildings there. 


EpitH HAMILTON GorDON, medical adviser for 
women at the University of Toronto, died on 
December 17. Dr. Gordon was the first woman 
physician in Canada to obtain the degree of 
doctor of public health. 


Sister Mary Cuarg, superior of the Blessed 
Sacrament Convent and principal of its paro- 
chial school, died on December 18. She had 
served for fifty years in the order of the Sisters 


of Merey. 
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COMING EVENTS 

THE twelfth annual Trek of the 
University of Denver will be held on December 
26. The conference, attended by former stu- 
dents who are now in the teaching field, has as 
“The Teaching of Controversial 
E. Joyal, head of the department 


Teacher’s 


its theme 
Issues.” A. 
of edueation, will direct the conference. 

Tue National Conference on Family Rela- 
tions will hold its annual meeting at the Penn- 
sylvania Sehool of Social Work, Philadelphia, 
December 26-27. 

Tue Pennsylvania Association for Childhood 
Edueation will hold its first annual meeting in 
Harrisburg, December 27. 

THe American Teachers of 
Spanish will meet in San Francisco, December 


27 98 


Association of 


THE National Association of Accredited Com- 
mercial Schools holds its meetings in Pittsburgh, 
December 27-30. 

Tue National Commercial Teachers Federa- 
tion meets at the William Penn Hotel, Pitts- 
burgh, December 27-30. 

THE annual ten-weeks course for golf green- 
keepers and greens committeemen will open at 
Massachusetts State College on January 2. The 
course of study is directed by Lawrence Dick- 
inson, national authority on golf course main- 
tenance problems. The study will inelude such 
subjects as botany, entomology, drainage prob- 
turf keeping, 


soils and fertilizers. 


lems, equipment, culture, cost 


RECENT EVENTS AND OTHER 

ITEMS OF INTEREST 

THE seventy-fifth anniversary of the found- 
ing of Gallaudet College, Washington, D. C., 
was celebrated on Sunday, December 10, ac- 
cording to Newsweek, December 18. This school 
for the deaf is a five-year college, granting de- 
It also offers a training program for 
teachers of the deaf. It was founded through 
the efforts of Edward Miner Gallaudet, the son 
of Thomas Gallaudet. Congress helps to sup- 
port the college by the granting of scholarships, 
which now total 145. Percival Hall, Sr., is the 
second president of the college, an office which 
he has held since the retirement of the younger 
Mr. Gallaudet in 1910. 

THE World Affairs, held each 


grees. 


Institute of 


VoL. 50, No. 


year under the auspices of the Los Angelos 
University of International Relations, met Po. 
ecember 10-15. Among the topies discussed 
were: “Economie Factors in World Affairs.” 
“Educational and Propagandie Factors jy 
World Affairs” and “Planning for an Enduring 
Peace.” Speakers included: Senator Thomas. 
of Utah; Hans Buchinger, formerly of the Uni. 
versities of Koénigsberg and Bristol; Galen \. 
Fisher, American Council of the Institute 0; 
Pacific Relations, and Everett Dean Martin. 
Claremont Colleges. Five presidents of West. 
ern colleges also took part: R. B. von Klein 
Smid, president, University of Southern Cali 
fornia, and chancellor of the institute; Tully 
C. Knoles, College of the Pacifie; Russell \. 
Story, Claremont Colleges; David S. Dunean, 
University of Denver, and W. O. Mendenhall, 
Whittier College. 

THE for the new Catholic stu- 
dent center at the Louisiana State University, 
was laid on Sunday, December 17. The Most 
Reverend Joseph Francis Rummel, archbishop 
of New Orleans, presided. 


cornerstone 


A PROGRAM for encouraging music in hig! 


has been 


schools of surrounding small towns 
organized by Colby College (Maine) as an ex- 
periment in cultural extension work, subsidized 
by the Carnegie Corporation. The plan is in 
operation in four schools with an average enrol 
ment of 70 students, none of which has hitherto 
been able to afford courses in music. Jolin W 
Thomas, director of musie at Colby College, is 
conducting the program, visiting each schoo 
for a two-hour period each week. Vocal groups 
are being trained and will give town concerts, 
one of which will be in conjunction with 
college musical club. The plan originated, ac- 
cording to Mr. Thomas, from a desire to shart 
the musical treasures of Colby’s musical library 
with the outlying communities, where, he be- 
lieves, there is a dormant and unsatisfied “thirst 
for musical literacy” in the average boy and 
girl of high-school age. 


THE emergency executive committee 0! 
International Congress of Mathematicians lias 
decided definitely to postpone until some mor 
favorable date the congress which was to hav 
been held in Cambridge (Mass.) in September, 
1940. Notice to this effect is being sent to th 
invited speakers and to others interested. 
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SHORTER ARTICLES AND DISCUSSION 


UNDERSTANDING THE PATTERN 
Tue United States of America is no longer a 
rural society. Only 28 per cent. of our popula- 
: lives on farms; 72 per cent. lives in the city. 
nsequently, the pattern of American life is 
When we were a pioneer or rural 
our ancestors cooperated because of 
necessity. Farmers helped each other build 
barns, husk eorn and, in earlier years, clear the 
wilderness. Family cooperation and loyalty was 
a profound virtue which made our nation strong. 
Loyalty to the family made it possible for our 


changing. 


nation to grow. 

This virtue of family loyalty, when trans- 
ferred to the city, may easily be perverted. 
Whole civilizations have been weakened because 
of a loyalty to the family instead of the larger 
social group. 

I am referring to China. In China advance- 
ment of one member of the family means that 
less fortunate members have claims on him. For 
example, if Mr. Linn goes to Nanking, all his 
cousins demand positions, and consequently Gov- 
ernment is weakened rather than strengthened. 
Nepotism brings its inevitable aftermath. We, 
in Chicago, have not advaneed along the line of 
the family pattern as far as China, and yet in 


the school system it is extremely important to 
know members of families who are in influential 
political positions. When this family influence 
is more important than examinations or merit, 
the larger social unit—the school system—suf- 
The only way in which this larger social 
unit ean be protected is through an examination 
system which removes all possibility of influence 
from individual family groups. 

Years ago when civil service laws were intro- 
duced and when the Otis Law was placed on the 
statute books in Illinois, the reason for doing so 
was to insure supposedly objective and fair ex- 
aminations for civil servants by an independent 
Board of Examiners. To-day the Otis Law still 
exists but the members of the Board of Examin- 
ers, which conduets the examinations for public- 
school teachers, are neither sovereign nor inde- 
pendent beeause they can be removed from their 
positions at any moment. In order to protect 
publie schools in the larger social group in Chi- 
cago, the members of the Board of Examiners 
must be removed from any possibility of politi- 
cal pressure. 


Ters. 


_ “alse interpretations of loyalty to the family 
“are not the only contributing factors to the Chi- 


cago pattern. Blind loyalty to one’s superior is 
also employed, and its results are equally bad. 
For example, if an administrator demands that 
people under him bow to his every whim without 
ever crossing him, adminisiration becomes weak. 
The truly great administrator is he who has the 
courage to pick men with even greater talents 
than his own in certain areas than his own and 
give them freedom to exercise their talents. 

The founding fathers, when they established 
the precedent of rotation in office, very properly 
understood the tendency in human beings to be 
weakened by sycophants. Even the best of men 
and the best of presidents can be weakened over 
a long period of time by the flattery of the 
people who surround them. <A very wise man 
once said, “I can take care of my enemies but 
it is my friends of whom I am afraid.” 

Institutions are vigorous in proportion to the 
vigor of their leadership and vigorous leader- 
ship ean be maintained only when each indi- 
vidual feels that the work he is doing is socially 
significant. No one can do socially significant 
work if he feels himself consistently hampered 
by the pressure which comes from the more 
politically minded. If we doubt this, we need 
only to look at the totalitarian states of Europe, 
where regimentation has destroyed creativity. 

When educators think as politicians there are 
certain direct bearings on education itself. For 
example, if educators think that their positions 
in office are to be maintained by political in- 
fluence rather than by educational insight, they 
have a tendency to cultivate political rather than 
educational leadership. Furthermore, political 
influence develops the commodity attitude toward 
education with emphasis on those things which 
are visible and which attract attention rather 
than on the things of the spirit. It is much more 
easy to put on a program to raise money or to 
sponsor a show and to measure the results than 
it is to measure the influence of personal contacts 
between the teachers and the pupils and the effect 
of a teacher’s inspiration. However, it is the 
latter which is significant in the educational 
process. 

The whole idea of selling education as we sell 
“pork and beans” has led to a false idea of 
publie relations. Frankly, it seems to me that 








citizens are interested in what their boys and 
girls are receiving in school, and the best publie 
feeling is produced by the progress our children 
make and the inspiration which their teachers 
give. Indeed, edueation, if it is to have signifi- 
cance, can have significance only in the spiritual 
or moral values which it inculeates. 

We hear much about democracy to-day and 
talk 


made by what we say but by what we do. 


much about it. Our impressions are not 
All 
religious teachers have recognized for a !ong time 
that our attitudes are more important than our 
theology. To illustrate, no one will question the 
extreme importance of raising money for the 
poor children of Chicago who are helped through 
Children’s Aid and yet all of us who are honest 
question the way by which money is sometimes 
ist each 


raised. If boys and girls are pitted ag 


other in money raising schemes—if they are high 
pressured into getting money at home to the 
-if they 
then the 


extent that they pick up loose change 
buy cheap candy to eat between meals 
evils exceed the good. This type of competition 
to raise money may be the result of the desire 
of teachers and principals to make a good show- 
ing because they believe that their showing will 
affeet their chances of promotion. 

The only way in which we ean counteract such 
practices is constantly to remind ourselves that 
everything we do is to be done with the idea of 
its total effects. 
fact that we have eliminated competition through 


It is of no value to stress the 


a marking system which permits boys and girls 
to compete with themselves if we introduce com- 
petition by having them compete with others 
In money-raising schemes. 

There is yet another pattern which our city 
life develops which affects the teachers more 
seriously than it does the administrators, and 
that is the tendency on the part of teachers to be 
strangers in the community which they serve. In 
our pioneer days the teachers were known by the 
parents of the boys and girls. They often 
boarded ’round and consequently were functional 
members in the community. This gave them a 
rare opportunity to guide community thinking 
and to influence community action. It is regret- 
table that more teachers are not members of the 
P.T.A.’s and that more are not participating in 


community life. 
Dr. George Counts, in his pamphlet “The 
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Schools Can Teach Democracy,” pointed out that 
in order to teach democracy, the schools must he 
conscious of the values which needed preserving 
and the teachers must be willing to take hold j) 
“We 
live by our integrations,” he said, “and by the 


the solution of the community’s problems. 


roots which we grow, and where there are no 
roots there is no real stability.” 

After watching Chicago edueation for two 
years, nothing impresses me more than the fact 
that a great machine which is so efficient jy 
record keeping and in many of its mechanical] 
operations, fails to provide the opportunity for 
teachers and pupils to meet as friends. 

The other day I was speaking to the wife of a 
Chicago high school coach and she expressed the 
opinion that the greatest joy of their lives was 
the personal contact they made with the boys 
her husband coaches. Many of the boys re 
mained their friends through life. 
ing this opinion, she expressed the real joy 


In express- 


which teaching gives. 

Knowing boys and girls is not the only stimulus 
to good teaching. Furthermore, we ¢an not 
change our social pattern only by stimulating 
youth. We must make the transition by influene- 
ing the community patterns which play such an 
important part on the school itself. Teachers 
accept the thesis that they must do something 
to protect American democracy and to strengthen 
However, their aec- 
ceptance of the thesis is not enough. It takes 
real effort on the part of the teacher to inspire 
his or her boys and girls to a more worth-while 
life and to eseape the dull routines of the class 
room, which, by their very nature regiment life. 
Again this is particularly true in our large cities 
where line-and-staff administrative practices pre- 
vail and where teachers are so markedly influ- 
enced by the society of which they are a part. 
Teachers must by example as well as by associa- 
tion set the pattern of values which their com- 
Speaking specifically, a 
influence and 


the American way of life. 


munity is to follow. 
teacher who political 
favoritism can neither by precept nor example 
teach effectively against it. 

It is at this point where the effect of the city 
pattern on civilization is to be stressed, for in 
a day when there are millions of unemployed and 
where jobs are scarce, it takes real moral fiber 


to turn down the opportunity of getting a job or 


accepts 
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receiving a favor through political preference. 
After observing city life and organizations for 
some time, I have been impressed with the fact 

there is no substitute for character; that 
we would build well we must maintain our 
We 


must be honest in all of our financial transactions 


-ypoken as well as our written contracts. 


and must be unwilling to use “fix” even though 


t be only for the purpose of escaping a traffic 


Teachers are in a unique position to change 
the pattern both by precept and by example. 
They ean help to maintain democracy by working 
actively as functional citizens to preserve the 
merit system, to see that civil service laws are 
enforeed, that examinations are honestly given 
Stated in other 
words, teachers who participate in struggles of 


and promotions fairly earned. 


their own organization, in party polities and in 
government itself, are helping to preserve so- 
ciety because they are maintaining the public’s 
faith in it by raising the level of leadership and 
of civie efficiency. 

Boys and girls are not the only persons who 
learn to do by doing and who learn to act by 
solving problems. Adults as well learn by mak- 
ng adjustments in the tough struggles of every- 
day life. We in 
democracy more desperately in the marketplace 


America need to preserve 
than we do in the ivory tower, and teachers who 
become active citizens and maintain their ideals 
serve as the leaven which our society needs. 

has been the object of this 
attention to the following 


In conclusion, it 
discussion to eall 
observations : 


(1) Loyalty to the family is a fine virtue. How- 
ever, under certain circumstances, it ean be socially 
harmful; for example, when loyalty to the family 
is placed above loyalty to the larger social unit. 

(2) Loyalty to one’s superiors is a virtue unless 
it degenerates into bootlicking and sycophancy. 
Real loyalty is loyalty to the ideals which we place 
above our own privilege. 

(3) Edueation is not a commodity. 
should not be promoters. Real public appreciation 
develops when the teachers serve the boys and girls 


Teachers 


and the community in which they live. 

(4) The teacher, if he or she is to be effective, 
not only must develop closer contacts with the boys 
and girls and the community which produces them, 
of the 


but must strive to raise the civie ideals 


community. 
(5) It is our practices which influence the public 
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opinion—not our protestations—our acts, not our 


words, , ae 
KERMIT Esy 
CHICAGO TEACHERS UNION, 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


THE AWAKENING OF ECONOMIC CON- 
SCIOUSNESS IN COLLEGE STU- 
DENTS, ESPECIALLY WOMEN 

THE rapid and drastie changes in American 
economie life in recent years Gimand a new and 
vigorous type of economie edueation in colleges. 
A static form of economic system has been re- 
placed by one dynamie in its characteristies. 
Since this dynamie system requires of individ- 
uals rapidity and ease of adjustment, as well as 
understanding of its demands, contemporary so- 
ciety requires something beyond the classical ap- 
proach to economies. 

As economie changes have increased in mo- 
mentum and intensity it has become more diffi- 
cult, not only to apprise the uninformed of 
them, but also to reach the comprehension of 
the informed. Instead of stating non-variable 
principles and elaborating them by theoretical 
treatises, the modern approach draws economic 
problems from life, for controversial issues are 
By this 
method undergraduates are led to realize the 


nowhere so apparent as in life itself. 


conflicts of contemporary existence, to visualize 
life of 
to apprehend the 


a complete picture of the economic 
America and the world, and 
need for conscious shaping of .the economic 
system. Students are taught to discern eco- 
nomie problems, to segregate their facts, to 
relate and utilize them to advantage. 

Economies formerly carried the stigma of be- 
ing difficult to teach and to learn. Many intel- 
ligent citizens, graduates of universities and col- 
leges, have deplored their inability to understand 
the subject; the ordinary man has considered it 
completely beyond his comprehension. While 
business crises have increased public interest in 
the study of economies, for many it still remains 
abstruse, intangible and impractical. This may 
result from the divorce of its presentation from 
business, political and social activities.? 

It is sometimes forgotten that American re- 
search in the social sciences began only in 1880, 

1In speaking of early research and teaching in 
economies John Burgess once said that they were 
characterized by ‘‘a zest for every inexactness in 
thought and expression, a bent for getting multi- 


plicity of detail and the absence of zeal for co- 
herent organization and logical formulation.’’ 
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and that economics appeared in college curricula 
little before this date. A teacher of economies 
was considered competent if he possessed “a 
good text-book, a piece of chalk and a black- 
board.” Research was largely concerned with 
hypothetical and invariable laws; not with ex- 
planations of economie behavior and the fune- 
tioning of the economic system. This approach 
greatly affected instruction in economics; such 
master teachers as Burgess, Robinson, Small and 
Veblen were primarily interested in pure re- 
search and in stimulating their students to pur- 
sue it. 

The application of current economic data in 
the diagnosis of modern problems is a recent 
teaching technique. Now students consider prob- 
lems involving housing, elevation of the stand- 
ard of living, agriculture, unemployment, tax- 
ation, insurance, control of the corporation, the 
New Deal and economic planning, changes in 
money and banking laws and the operation of 
railroads and public utilities. Thus is economies 
related to human experience. As many eco- 


nomie problems are as yet unsolved the premise 


that their solution may depend upon experi- 
mentation rather than upon the application of 
set laws is stressed in the classroom. This 
method of attack, while it may result in a di- 
versity of student opinions, stimulates that in- 
telligent thinking on, and desire to understand 
and attack, economic problems which is_ the 
chief end of instruction. 

The offerings of collegiate economies courses 
have inereased approximately 36 per cent. since 
1910. The fact that it is increasingly necessary 
for the intelligent participant in society to 
possess an ever enlarging economic understand- 
ing has contributed to their popularity.2. To be- 
gin a study of the economic problems apparent 
in the immediate community in which the col- 
lege is located, and to move thence into the world 
community, prunes from teaching much that is 


2 President Butler, of Columbia University, has 
said: ‘‘ For a generation or more past the center of 
human interest has been moving from the point 
which it oceupied for some four hundred years to 
a new point which it bids fair to occupy for a time 
equally long. The shift in the position of the cen- 
ter of gravity in human interest has been from 
polities to economics; from considerations that had 
to do with forms of government, with the establish- 
ment and protection of individual liberty, to con- 
siderations that have to do with the production, 
distribution and consumption of wealth.’’ 


antedated and illusory. Problems of farmers 
factory workers, merchants, office workers anq 
professional men are revealed and related to 
vach other. The student sees the operation of 
economic life through projects, practical exer. 
cises and examination of economic institutions. 
Frequently the student is led by an investigation 
of the outstanding features of our economie |ife 
to an understanding of the underlying forces 
and interrelationships which exist and their eor- 
relation with other forces to the ultimate end o0{ 
building the future society.* 

Departments of economics aim to promote the 
general culture of their students, to furnish them 
with sound bases for future careers and to pre- 
pare them for life in a complex, mobile environ- 
ment. To-day these departments move closer 
and closer to society as actual situations are 
utilized in the classroom to vivify instruction. 
Mere theoretical understanding of economic 
principles is no longer considered suflicient. 
Rather an attempt is made to concentrate student 
thinking upon existing institutions, activities and 
problems, critically scrutinized through class 
discussion of conflicting viewpoints, the stimula- 
tion of outside lecturers and the offering of 
credit for business investigations, practical ex- 
perience, individual research and independent 
study. The administrators of economies depart- 
ments strive to train individuals to meet the 
demands of society.° They view economies as a 

3See Tugwell, Rexford and Leon Keyserling, 
‘*Redirecting Education,’’ New York: Columbia 
University Press, 1934, Vol. I, for enlargements of 
this view. 

4In contrast the early teaching of economics was 
‘*didactic, dogmatic and abstract along orthodox 
lines, emphasizing controversy over protection and 
free trade.’’—H. Mills, ‘‘College Women and the 
Social Sciences,’? New York: Day and Co., 1934, 
pp. 283-284. 

5 The late William G. Sumner formulated the fol- 
lowing standards for sociology at Yale University: 
To challenge every idea and tradition by reference 
to cold facts; to conceive present crises, economic 
and social, in the light of a long social evolution; 
to distrust all panaceas, exercises in logic, subjec- 
tive and mystical revelations of ethical principles 
and transcendent philosophies; to dig the major 
premise out of every generalization; to work un- 
ceasingly; never to compromise for the sake ot 
diplomacy; above all, to discipline one’s self. Two 
statements of aims of social sciences in women 
colleges follow: Bryn Mawr: To describe the deve! 
opment of economic and political institutions; to 
trace the history of economic and political thought; 
to consider the practical economic questions of the 
day. Bennington: Transmission to the student ot 
an understanding of contemporary society and its 
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living subject, not one confined within the pages 
of books, and they envisage one of the chief ob- 
jectives of instruction as the possible increase of 
man’s control over his environment.® 
To-day women, released from much household 
r, are challenged to be efficient workers, 
nders, At the 
ent time 73 per cent. of the retail buying in 
‘his country is controlled by women; 70 per cent. 
ff income tax returns are made out in their 
name; 73 per cent. of life insurance policies are 
to them; and they comprise 40 per cent. 
of the stockholders in corporations. These data 
indicate how great is their need to increase their 
financial abilities by materials available in eco- 
nomies eourses.? Such courses should supply 
them with a greater understanding of the eco- 
ic system, of basie facts concerning pur- 
chasing, consuming and budgeting, and of voea- 


investors and consumers. 


tional information for the selection of careers, 


as well as ineuleate in them such personal traits 
as integrity, thrift, efficiency and an awakened 
publie spirit. 

The number of economies courses in women’s 
colleges has inereased materially in the past ten 
years.§ The curricular 


and extra-curricular 





problems and of the individual in relation to 
society. 

‘Roger Bristol, School AND Society, July 16, 
1932, pp. 84-86: ‘*Economics becomes dynamic 
precisely when upon the student studying the lexi- 
con of world affairs impinges a feeling of the 
relentless flow of economic forces and a desire to 
put forth some effort, however puny and futile, 
toward directing them to serve the ends of all 
society. ’? 

‘ Neil Carothers, of Lehigh University, once said 
that America has arrived at a ‘‘state of civilization 
where women simply must learn economics, dismal 
science though it is, and they must learn the most 
difficult branch of economics, which is the branch 
that deals with money and credit and finance.’’ 

‘An examination was made of the catalogues of 
a number of representative women’s colleges based 
upon their location and support. These included: 
Barnard, New Jersey College for Women, Pem- 
broke, Radeliffe, Bryn Mawr, Mt. Holyoke, Smith, 
Vassar, Wellesley, Connecticut College, Goucher, 
Hood, Hollins, Mills, Milwaukee-Downer, Rockford, 
Russell Sage, Skidmore, Sweet Briar and Wells. 
Every college named offers a course in introduc- 
tory economies and one in economic history. Money 
and banking is offered at all the colleges except 
Wellesley, Connecticut College, Goucher, Mills, 
Milwaukee-Downer and Rockford; public finance 
except at Barnard, Bryn Mawr, Hood and Rock- 
ford; corporation organization, finance and legisla- 
tion except at New Jersey College for Women, 
Bryn Mawr, Connecticut College, Goucher, Mil- 
waukee-Downer, Mills and Rockford; labor prob- 
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aspects of each college are necessarily condi- 
tioned by its undergraduates’ requirements and 
its own response to social needs. Thus to Welles- 
ley the Institute of Social Progress invited one 
hundred persons from various fields and through 
lecture and discussion groups aids them to reach 
an understanding of contemporary affairs. The 
Bryn Mawr Summer School for Workers in In- 
dustry provides visiting working women with 
pertinent economic data and inspires them to 
greater social participation. At Barnard Col- 
lege studies of housing are made at first hand, 
New York City being used as a laboratory, and 
in a course in statistical research the students 
are brought into intimate contact with city social 
and business research organizations. At this 
college in a recent graduating class every student 
had taken a course in economies or sociology. 

At Connecticut College panel 
stimulate student opinions of contemporary 
affairs. The course in American problems at 
Sweet Briar and that in American civilization at 
Mills serve to orient students to social issues. 
The approach to economies at Bennington is con- 
temporary rather than traditional. For example, 
from a consideration of various aspects of the 
depression, students may arrive at the philoso- 
phies of Mill, Malthus and Ricardo. The prac- 
tical approach is exhibited at Smith by the 
applied economies courses and at Vassar by the 
preparation of reports and individualized proj- 
ects. In most women’s colleges honors work and 
independent study in economies are afforded the 
highest ranking majors in the department. At 
Sarah Lawrence field work for six years has 


discussions 





lems except at Bryn Mawr and Rockford; statistics 
except at Bryn Mawr, Mills, Milwaukee-Downer, 
Rockford, Russell Sage and Sweet Briar; interna- 
tional trade except at Radcliffe, Bryn Mawr, Hol- 
lins, Mills, Rockford, Skidmore, Sweet Briar and 
Wells; theories and movements for social recon- 
struction except at New Jersey College for Women, 
Radcliffe, Bryn Mawr, Mt. Holyoke, Connecticut 
College, Goucher, Mills, Milwaukee-Downer, Rock- 
ford, Russell Sage and Wells. Social aspects of 
economies is offered at New Jersey College for 
Women; financial organization of society is given 
at Wellesley, Goucher and Rockford; public regula- 
tion of business at Wellesley and Skidmore; invest- 
ments at Smith and Wells; personal finance at Rus- 
sell Sage; public utilities at Pembroke, Radcliffe, 
Connecticut College and Skidmore; marketing at 
Pembroke and Skidmore; accounting at New Jersey 
College for Women, Pembroke, Milwaukee-Downer, 
Rockford and Skidmore; problems of the consumer 
at Barnard, Smith, Wellesley, Connecticut College, 
Russell Sage and Sweet Briar. 
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been an integral part of elementary and ad- 
vanced economies courses.® 

The future economic education of women may 
well avail itself of such possibilities as: further 
development of courses in problems of the eon- 
sumer; introduction of accounting in the eur- 
riculum particularly from the angle of personal 
and household accounts; emphasis of courses in 
investment principles as applied to individual 
investors; enlargement of courses dealing with 
economic planning, social reorganizations and 
comparison of world economic systems; student 
employment in business and social agencies dur- 
ing vacation periods antedating the junior and 
senior college years. 

To summarize: If the theory is accepted that 
women’s colleges should orient students to life it 
becomes essential that their undergraduates re- 
ceive a broad knowledge of economies and a 
grasp of contemporary economic — problems. 
Under such a view edueation in economies is 
considered as training for life; it is regarded as 
a living subject, one fraught with implications 
and problems for each individual. In the elass- 
room the economic system is dissected, analyzed 
and eriticized, and some indication is given as 
to future developments in the field.'° 

At the present time administrators and faeul- 
ties of economies departments in women’s col- 
leges are devising methods of revealing to their 
students economic life in actual operation. 
Whether this can best be accomplished by proj- 
ects, by case studies, by field trips or by experi- 
ence in business or social agencies depends upon 
the teaching situation and the materials avail- 
able in the community. But it is generally recog- 

®See Jean C. Trepp, ‘‘The Uses of Field Work 
in Teaching Economies,’’ Sarah Lawrence College, 
April, 1939, pp. 111, for a detailed description of 
course coverage and field trips to manufacturing 
companies, to the Stock Exchange, to hearings on 
unemployment insurance and municipal tax cases, 
to trials conducted by the NLRB, to housing proj- 
ects and to trade union meetings. The educational 
objectives of this plan include the stimulation of 
students’ interest in economies and their ability to 
utilize actual materials; the increase of their ex- 
perience and the development of their powers of 
observation and analysis; the providing of prevoca- 
tional training; the furnishing to students of the 
opportunity to explore varying aspects of com- 
munity life which they may participate in after 
graduation. 

10 Herbert Agar, North American Review, Sep- 
tember, 1935, pp. 200-213, enlarges the discussion 
of the last-named classroom objective. 
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nized that it is vitally essential to instil] 


students the power of looking candidly at ee, 


nomic facts so that these may be utilized as ¢}, 
bases of sound judgment and social purpose 
The social viewpoint is emphasized so that sj 
dents may see what economic institutions com 
pose our present society, how they have bee; 
built, and how they may be rebuilt to-day and 
in the future. From the personal angle, wome, 
students, since they are members of a class that 
has been shown to control such a large propor. 
tion of the world’s money and goods, are jn 
structed in wise spending and intelligent saving 
Above all, economies departments in women’s 
colleges strive to inspire undergraduates to a) 
enlarged social consciousness to the end that 
their economic abilities and monetary incomes 
may benefit society as well as themselves. 
Mary Murpny 
HUNTER COLLEGE, 
NEW YorkK CITY 
A NOTE ON TEACHING THE SOCIAL 
SCIENCE SUBJECTS 

A NEW concept of teaching social science sub 
jects is reached when the class consists of for 
The in- 


structor can not assume, as he ean when teaching 


eign, rather than native-born students. 


an American group, any knowledge on the part 
of his students of the basie American concepts 
of “federal government,” “veto power,” “su- 
In the sam 


the reading illiterate must g 


preme court,” “states’ rights,” ete. 
that 
through a “pre-reading” period before he begins 


manner 


his study of reading, so must the foreign born 
social science student go through a “pre-reading” 
period of American social science terminology 
before he can advance to a study of the con- 
temporary American social scene. Removed as 
he is from the institutions in which he was con- 
ditioned, and placed in a situation where the 
entire social viewpoint is different, what the 
5] 


teacher accepts as “pre-reading” experience to 


an American student is a matter of study for 
the foreign born. 

The writer recently conducted a survey course 
for advanced foreign-born students which dealt 
with recent changes in American government 
As the course was planned, the parts played by 
the consumer, the worker and the producer were 
to be discussed in the light of the recently created 


governmental agencies. The plan was to ¢& 
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amine the eeconomie conditions that brought such 
iencies into being, as well as to explain the 
scope of their activities. It was immediately 
evident, however, that such an approach would 
be of little assistance in giving the “feel” of 
America to the students, for the social and eco- 
nomie necessity of the agencies’ activities did not 
have to be taught them. What the students were 
ynable to understand and needed to know before 
they could intelligently continue social studies 
was the revolution in American thinking that 
had made such agencies possible. 

What was most important to this group was 
not the reason for the creation of the agencies, 
but the ideas of the American people that had 


kept them from coming sooner than they did. 


It was impossible at first to discuss critically the 
significance of a Social Security Act in this 
country, for such legislation had been a part 
of their countries’ program for over thirty years. 
The students were not at all impressed when it 
was emphasized that the American tax rate was 


To them Amer- 
” 


now the highest in its history. 
can tax rates were ridiculously low. “Imagine, 
one of the French students said, “only four cents 
tax on a gallon of gasoline, and six cents tax on 
a package of cigarettes. Why, in France the 
tax on gasoline is more than double the cost of 
the gasoline, and four fifths of the price of ciga- 
rettes goes to the government. The American 
income tax is not even comparable to the one 
that exists in France.” 

But the class was impressed by the fact that 
a group of nine men, none of whom was elected, 
could practically veto a law passed by Congress. 
Here was something that they had never before 
encountered. The fact that a national child 
labor law could never be enforced because regu- 
lating conditions of employment was considered 
a state and not a federal function revealed more 
to the students about American systems of think- 
ing than an explanation of the Fair Labor 
Standards Act. 

For me as teacher it was important that the 
students know that the new agencies had come 
because one third of the nation was “ill fed, ill 
clothed, and ill housed”; but it was far more 
important to let the students know that the doc- 
trine of rugged individualism had been so in- 
grained in the minds of Americans that alleviat- 
ing the conditions for the one third was less 
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desired than preventing government assistance in 
the economie field. 

It should be remembered that most of the stu- 
dents had not heard of the governmental agen- 
cies as such, but had taken for granted that such 
agencies existed. As one German lady remarked 
when asked what she thought happened to per- 
sons out of jobs five years ago, “The first thing 
that they would do is apply for the unemploy- 
ment benefits, or if they were sick, for the health 
insurance.” “Yes” I said, “but five years ago 
we could not get unemployment benefits, and 
even health 
great surprise she asked, “Then what was done 


now we have no insurance.” In 
with the money that the people paid for such 
protection ?” 

The introductory lectures of the class consisted 
of a quick sketch of some basic Ameriean prin- 
ciples as outlined in the Constitution. (It was 
felt advisable to use the Constitution as a start- 
ing point, for not only was it the “supreme law 
of the land,” but also a common symbol to all 
groups.) The clauses of the Constitution that 
most clearly represented these principles were 
those dealing with general welfare, interstate 
commerce, separation of power, states’ rights, 
freedom of contract and due process of law. 
Only as we discussed the slow change in inter- 
preting the meaning of the “supreme law of 
the land” were we able to see why legislation 
such as the National Labor Relations Act was 
so late in coming. 

In the period devoted to the National Labor 
Relations Act, after briefy outlining the objec- 
tives, I asked, “Why do you think such legis- 
lation was or should be passed ?” 

The first answer was given by a Czech stu- 
dent. “I do not think that we should have such 
laws, for it makes the government too powerful. 
The unions themselves should force the employ- 
ers to recognize them. In this way, they will 
gain the respect of the employers. Also, the 
employers should be made to realize that they 
will benefit by recognizing the union, for it will 
save them money and time by not having strikes, 
by not needing an employment agency, and by 
not being troubled by the many small disputes 
that are always arising.” 

“But what,” I asked, “if the unions are not 
strong enough to force the employers into reecog- 
nizing them, and what if the employers do not 
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feel that the efficiencies you mention are worth 
the recognizing of the unions?” “In that ease,” 
said a German student, “the government must 
help the unions. In Republican Germany, all 
employers were required to meet with repre- 
These persons were 
They discussed 


sentatives of their workers. 
known as the shop stewards. 
the conditions in the shop and made arrange- 
ments for the changes that should be made. I 
think that it is the function of the government 
to see that any person has the right to belong 
to any organization that he desires.” 

Not all students spoke in language as strong 
as this, but throughout the discussion it was evi- 
dent that no student thought in terms other than 
collective action by the workers. No student 
even considered that the sanctity of contract was 
being violated if a group did not allow an indi- 
vidual to say that he was willing to work for less 
than what was considered a fair wage by the 
majority of the workers. 

At the end of this discussion, there arose the 
question that was asked in nearly all meetings: 
Why had it taken so long for the American 
people to want some such ageney as the Na- 
tional Labor Relations Board and why were so 


many people and newspapers opposed to its 
policies? In order to answer this, an analysis 
of the changing meanings of the Constitution 


was required. 

We discussed the effect on people of living 
in an economic situation which provided all who 
were willing to work an opportunity to do so; 
where new jobs were continually created with 
the growth of new industries; where those that 
could not or did not eare to work in the city 
could go to the frontier and there find work 
where manufacturing units were small and plen- 
tiful; where the hope of workers was to own 
their own shops. From this we concluded that 
governmental assistance in labor relations was 
not felt necessary. 

On the other hand, the countries from which 
the students came, were already overpopulated ; 
there was no frontier for the workers to go if 
they lost their jobs. Children born of workers 
soon found that the probabilities were that they 
would remain workers. In these countries the 
workers found it expedient for the state to legis- 
late in their interests. 

Governmental agencies in the field of social 
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reform came to America as people noticed 
changing conditions. The frontier was closed: 
the workers were beginning to feel that they 
would not become employers. As a result 6; 
this change in economic life a new concept oj 
“general welfare” was established. A new mean. 
ing to “freedom of contract” came when persons 
realized that the contract between a large eon. 
pany and an individual worker did not fit the 
common law doctrine that contracts must be be 
tween persons of equal bargaining power. And 
Americans began to see that private property 
had public consequences, for the effect of great 
private accumulations was felt by the entire com- 
munity. In short, Americans were approaching 
a psychology that approximated that of a 
Europe of forty years ago. It was with 
change from an individualistic to a group out- 
look that agencies dealing with social problems 
were created. 

No matter what agency of government is dis- 
cussed, we can understand it only as we under- 
stand the changing meanings of basie social in- 
stitutions. This becomes increasingly evident as 
we study with the foreign born student whose 
experiences limit him to thinking in terms of 
“kartel,” “shop-steward,” “labor front,” “unem- 
ployment exchange,” ete. His thinking, having 
been conditioned as it is by forty years of social 
legislation, puts him on a different plane in th 
field of social science thinking. To him “private 
property,” “freedom of contract” and “competi- 
tion” have other connotations than to the Amer- 
ican. Nor will he ever be able to understand 
the meaning that Americans give to these con- 
cepts unless he is taught the changes that have 
taken place in such word symbols as “checks 
and balances,” “interstate commerce,” “police 
power,” “general welfare” and the like. 

It is the function of the social science teacher 
to make intelligible this difference in termn- 
ology. He must find the common denominator 
of two different languages and culture if he is 
adequately to describe to the foreign student the 
society in which he lives. He must know the 
social setting of that which he describes as well 
as the social setting of those to whom he speaks, 
and from them derive concepts basie both to 
the American and the foreign scene. 


Henry T. LipMAN 


( 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 
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SPECIAL CORRESPONDENCE 


LET US TEACH LIBRARY SCIENCE 
IN COLLEGE 


; is interesting to note that eighty-eight uni- 
versities are looking forward to the time when 
the department of library science will prescribe 
courses for freshmen and upper-classmen. This 
was recently discovered in reply to a question- 
four colleges and universities (exclusive of 
Teachers Colleges) with an enrolment of from 
fifteen hundred to four thousand. 

There were three parts to the questionnaire: 


(a) Do you have a course in library instruction 
(use of the library for freshmen) ? 
(b) Is this course required? 
c) In which quarter or semester is it given? 
(d) For how many weeks? 
(e) How many meetings a week? 
(f) Is there credit attached to the course? 
How much? 
(g) Is the library instruction for freshmen 
given in connection with any other course? 
If so, which course? 
2, (a) Is there a required course in library instrue- 
tion for upper classmen? 
(b) In what year of the student’s work is this 
course given? 
(c) Is eredit allowed for this course? 
(d) What is the length of course? 
(e) Is the course given in connection with other 
courses ? 
(f) If so, please explain connection. 
3. Are instructors in the use of the library regular 
members of the library staff or members of other 
academic departments of the faculty? 


Eighty-eight replies were as follows: 


l. (a) 28 answered ‘‘Yes’’; 60 said ‘‘No.’’ 

(b) 17—**Yes’’ for courses; 29 had tours and 
individual instruction. 

(c) 19 offer courses in the fall. 
3 give courses in the winter. 
9 give courses each term. 

(d) From one lecture to twelve weeks. 

(e) The usual answer was one meeting a week. 

(f) 20 answered ‘‘Yes’’; 12 replied ‘‘No.’’ 
The amount of credit varied from one 
quarter credit to three-hour semester credits. 

(g) 42 answered ‘‘Yes’’; 17 replied ‘‘No.’’ 
Thirty-five colleges combine the library in- 


struction with English, and seven colleges 
have it in connection with social sciences, 
education and statistics. 

. (a) 4 replied ‘‘ Yes’’; 4 replied that the course 
was ‘‘ Elective.’’ 


2 
Those requiring library 
instruction for the upper classmen made 
the requirement in connection with En- 
glish, chemistry, engineering and educa- 
tion. Courses in bibliography are offered 
for graduate students in several univer- 
sities. 
3 in pre-junior year; 3 in junior year; 2 
in senior year. 
4 replied ‘‘ Yes’’; 4 replied ‘‘No.’’ 
One hour a week for whole semester; one 
hour a week for six weeks; one semester 
credit; one quarter credit; no definite 
period—the length of course depends on the 
subject the student is working on. 
(e) 2 colleges combine the library course with 
speech; 3 with English; 1 with education; 
1 with civil engineering; 1 with economics. 
Summing up all the courses in library instrue- 
tion (59 for freshmen and 8 for upper class- 
men—a total of 67) 53 were given by the regu- 
lar library staff and 13 were given by the En- 
glish, history and government, and chemistry 
departments; one gave library instruction with 
a joint arrangement; partly by the library staff 
and partly by the English department. 


And now summarizing the suggestions which 


accompanied the replies from thesé eighty-eight 
universities : 


1. All freshmen required to have a course which 
would include the basie reference books, and 
magazine indexes; explanation of and practice 
in using the card catalogue. 

All upper classmen to have the explanation of 
the library tools in connection with their major 
subjects. 

All graduate students to have practice and in- 
struction in bibliography and research. 


With courses of this sort required of all college 


and university students it is very evident that 


the standard of scholarship in this country would 
be notably raised. May we have the hearty 
endorsement of all deans and other administra- 
tors given to the above plan for broadening the 
university curriculum. 
A. BEATRICE YOUNG 
UNIVERSITY OF DENVER 
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EDUCATIONAL RESEARCH AND STATISTICS 


THE COMPARATIVE PERFORMANCE 
OF “NATIVE” AND “TRANSFER” 
STUDENTS IN THE LAW 
SCHOOL 


Law students at an institution such as the 


Minnesota may be divided into 


The first is composed of native 


University of 
three groups. 
students, or those students who received all their 
pre-law training in the institution of which the 
law school is a part; the second of transfer stu- 
dents, or those who received all their pre-law 
training elsewhere; and the third of those who 
received part of their training locally and the 
remainder elsewhere. Do the members of the 
second group succeed as well in the study of law 
as do the members of the first group? 

Luker and Douglass! give the results of a 
study of this question at the University of Min- 
nesota that records 


from other institutions be adjusted to allow for 


and recommend scholastic 
differences in standards of marking, and suggest 
that prospective law students might be eneour- 
aged to take at least a part of their pre-law train- 
ing at the institution in which the law school is 
located. 

The investigation of admission requirements 
and procedures at the University of Minnesota, 
which was sponsored by the Board of Admissions 
and the Committee on Edueational Research of 
the university, and carried on in the law school 
with the cooperation of Dean Everett Fraser and 
other members of the faculty, was continued, 
and more data are now available. 

The question stated in the first paragraph is 
as complex as is the second group. The grading 
standards for no two institutions are exactly the 
same, and the grades received by students in an 
institution tell only a part of the story about its 
grading standards. The method for the 


study of this question is therefore to consider 


ideal 


individually each institution from which law- 
school entrants come, but this is not practicable, 
since for most institutions the number of cases 
would be so small that no valid eonelusions eould 
be drawn. 

Luker and Harl R. Douglass, ‘* ‘ Na- 
‘Transfer Students’ in the Law 
American Law School Review, 8: 12, 


1 Leonard J. 
tives’ versus 
Sechool,’’ The 
May, 1938. 


The fact that the mean of the average hono, 
point ratios for 132 colleges and universities 
1.37, while for Minnesota the average is 1,()3. 
lends plausibility to the technique for figuring ay 
adjusted honor point ratio suggested by Mr 
Rodney M. West, the registrar of the University 
of Minnesota. This adjusted honor point ratio 
allows for the difference in the average grades 
given by the institution in question and Mi; 
nesota, but assumes that the levels of ability of 
the two institutions are the same, since no jp- 
formation is available on the latter point. The 
data given below confirm the validity of th, 
adjustment, but suggest that the adjustment js 
somewhat too small. 

In the data given below, the native student: 
are limited to those who received all their pr 
law college training in the College of Science, 
Literature and the Arts of the University ot 
Minnesota. 

Scholastie record data for native and transfer 
students who entered the law school in 1934, 
1935 and 1936 are presented in Table I. Similar 

TABLE I 
NATIVE AND TRANSFER STUDENTS, MEANS AND STANDARD 
DEVIATIONS. THREE-YEAR GROUP—1934-1935, 
1935-1936, AND 1936-1937 ENTERING 
CLASSES 


Native students 


Transfer students 
= 185 N 2 


Variable — - — 


Standard 
Mean role 


deviation 


Mean 


Standard 
deviation* 


First-year law nu- 
merical average. 

Total pre-law honor 
point ratio 

Total adj. pre-law 
honor point ratio 


1.650 


1.476 


* The standard deviation is a measure of dispersion 
A range of one standard deviation on each side of tli 
mean includes approximately two thirds of the whol 
group. This table shows that the law-school grades of 
the native students are more homogeneous than ar 
those of the transfer group. 





data for the part of the three-year group who 
entered in 1935 and 1936 are presented in Table 
II. The entrants of these two years are sepa- 
rated out from the larger group, since their 
records for their last two years of pre-law 
college work were available, and it was found 
that the work of these two years was more pr" 
dictive of law school success than was the total 


pre-law work. 
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TABLE II 
\ND TRANSFER STUDENTS, MEANS AND STANDARD 
DEVIATIONS. TWO-YEAR GROUP—1935-1936 AND 
1936-1937 ENTERING CLASSES 


Native students 

y= 130 
Standard 
deviation 


Transfer students 
“leg + 


Standard 
deviation 


Variable 


Mean Mean 


t-vear law nu- 
merical average. 
al pre-law honor 
point ratio 
ast two years pre- 
law honor point 


71.798 68.450 146 


1.469 1.707 450 


1.489 
pre-law 
honor point ratio 
two yrs. 
honor 


The achievement of native students is signifi- 
cantly better than that of transfer students, as 


is shown in Tables III and IV. 


TABLE III 


COMPARISON BETWEEN NATIVE AND TRANSFER STU- 
DENTS. THREE-YEAR GROUP—1934—1935, 
1935-1936, AND 1936-1937 ENTERING 
CLASSES 


Means 


Native Transfer Critical 
students students ratio* 
N = 185 N=124 


Variable 


First-year law numerical 
average 





* The critical ratio is defined as the difference of the 
means divided by the standard deviation of the differ- 
ence. It is a measure of the probability that the 
liference is due to chance. 

+ This corresponds to a probability of one in nearly 
150.000 


TABLE IV 
COMPARISON BETWEEN NATIVE AND TRANSFER STU- 
DENTS. TWO-YEAR GrRouUP—1935-1936 AND 
1936-1937 ENTERING CLASSES 


Means 
Native Transfer Critical 


students students ratio 
N = 130 N = 82 


Variable 


First-year law numerical 
average 

Adj. total pre-law 
point ratio 

Adj. last two years pre- 
law H.P.R. 


71.798 68.450 


honor 


1.469 1.539 


1.573 





*This corresponds to a probability of one in 163, 
and is usually considered significant. 


It is seen that when the apparent pre-law 


honor point ratios are approximately the same 


the comparisons here are between the actual 
ratios for the native students and the adjusted 
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ratios for the transfer students) the difference 
between the first-year law averages is statistically 
highly significant, and even when the apparent 
pre-law honor point ratio somewhat favors the 
transfer group, as is the ease in Table 1V, the 
difference is still significantly in favor of the 
native students. 

The question arises whether this advantage in 
favor of the native students is due to an incom- 
plete adjustment of the honor point ratios or to 
some other cause. Evidence that the adjustment 
is incomplete is offered in Table V. 

TABLE V 
COMPARISON BETWEEN THE TRANSFER AND NATIVE PRE 
LAW COLLEGE WORK OF THE SAME STUDENTS. 
1933-1934, 1934-1935, 1935-1936, 


AND 19386-1937 ENTERING 
CLASSES. N =64 


Standard 


Me: pe. 
Tean deviation 


First-year law numerical aver- 
age 
Transfer honor point ratio ... 
Adjusted transfer honor point 
ratio 45% 614 
S.L.A. honor point ratio 516 


It is to be noted that the adjustment still leaves 
the transfer honor point ratio higher than that 
Of these 64 students, 61 first 
studied elsewhere and then completed their pre- 


of the natives. 


law work in the College of Science, Literature 
and the Arts; two reversed this order of study; 
and one was first at Minnesota, then in another 
institution, and then he returned .for the re- 
From the Board 
of Admissions studies we know that the tendeney 


mainder of his pre-law work. 


is for law school students to receive better grades 
in their second year in the law school than in 
their first year, and that students in the school 
of business administration tend to earn honor 
point ratios from 0.10 to 0.15 higher their second 
year than their first. These data are in line with 
some presented by Bohan? for students who 
entered the College of Science, Literature and 


When 


used to judge what the true adjusted honor point 


the Arts as freshmen. these facts are 
ratio in Table V should be, it appears that the 
adjusted ratio is still some 0.15 or more too high. 
When this additional correction is applied to 
the adjusted honor point ratios of Tables IT] 
and IV, and an adjustment is made in the 


2John Bohan, ‘‘Student’s Marks in College 
Classes,’’ University of Minnesota Press, 1931. 
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numerical averages to approximately allow for 
the lower pre-law honor point ratio of the trans- 
fer students, the revised critical ratio, as given 
in Table ITI, is reduced from 4.50 to 1.45, which 
corresponds to a probability of only one in less 
than seven. This is not considered significant. 
The critical ratio in Table IV of 2.74, when 
revised on the basis of the adjusted total pre-law 


honor point ratios, was reduced to 1.55, which 


corresponds to a probability of a little less than 
one in eight; and when it was revised on the 
basis of the adjusted honor point ratio for the 
last two pre-law years, it beeame 1.72, which 
corresponds to a probability of one in not quite 
twelve. Neither of these is considered significant. 
Though these differences are not statistically sig- 
nificant, yet there may be a trend favoring the 
native students which may be due to other causes 
than differences in the kinds of entering students, 
as shown by their pre-law scholastic records. 

It appears, therefore, that the recommendation 
of Luker and Douglass is sound—that when esti- 
mating a prospective transfer student’s ability 
to master a course of study in law, use should 
be made of a method of correcting his pre-law 
college record to compensate for differences in 
college grading standards. However, it appears 
that an additional allowance should be made, 
which should be at least 0.15 honor point ratio 
units. 

The data of Tables III and IV were examined 
in order to make a further estimate of the size 
of this correction which should be made to the 
adjusted honor point ratio of the average trans- 
fer student in order to maich him with the 
average native student in the expectation of suc- 
cess in the study of law. For the three-year 
groups this was found to be 0.22, while for the 
two-year group of Table IV, the figures are 0.25 
for the total adjusted pre-law honor point ratio 
and 0.27 for the adjusted honor point ratio for 
the last two pre-law college years. Data are also 
available for the students who completed the first 
year of law study, and the corresponding figures 
are 0.21, 0.23 and 0.25. 

Sinee the beginning of the 1932-1933 school 
year, the selection of students for entrance to the 
College of Science, Literature and the Arts of 
the University of Minnesota has been rigid, the 
students of less promise being assigned to an- 


other college. This probably accounts for the 
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magnitude of this correction to the adjusted 
honor point ratio. 

It should be emphasized that these figures are 
for the average student who does not exist, yet 
they might well serve as a guide for the admis. 
sion of students in the absence of more specific 
information about the students who come from 
individual colleges. Of course, these figures are 
for the University of Minnesota Law School, but 
the same principle applies elsewhere. 

L. A. Lovecren 

UNIVERSITY OF MINNESOTA 

Haru R. Doverass 

UNIVERSITY OF NoRTH CAROLINA 
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